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CHAP. VII. 
Hilda Borgenskold. 

On the evening of the day on which occur- 
red the incidents we have just related, Mrs. 
Borgenskold, an elderly and venerable lady, 
was seated upon her little sofa, busied in mend- 
ing a well-worn shawl, which had been her trne 
fiend and companion sinee her youthful days. 
Her daughter, Hilda, was seated near a table 


at the window, writing ag industrionsly as. a} Hi 


Secretary of State. The apartment was simple, 
but clean and orderly, though the whole picture 
betrayed very, very narrow means. 

The two ladies continued their work some 
time in silence. At length, Hilda arose; the 
deepening twilight made it impossible for her 
to continue her writing. She walked up and 
down the room several times, whilst her mother 
cast at her every now and then a stolen glance, 
and secretly wiped away a falling tear with one 
end of her dear old shawl. 

Hilda Borgenskold was a remarkably hand- 
some girl, and, in addition to this, she had a 
good heart, a clear head, and a cultivated 
mind, but also a certain (and not inconsidera- 
ble) degree of pride in these advantages, and 
which were of more worth in her estimation 
than those of fortune, which she had rather a 
contempt for, when unaccompanied by the 
former. Beauty, however, she excepted, for 
she had too much nobleness of character to 
make that a main point of consideration. For 
some years she had accustomed herself both to 
love and respect her cousin Ferdinand ; and, 
though he had never formally sought her hand, 
she had always, though she scarcely knew why, 
regarded him as the person who was to pro- 
mote her future happiness—for, a thousand 
times over, he had assured her that there could 
be no happiness for him on earth, in which she 
was not to be a sharer. 

Hilda believed him, and gave him credit in 
heart for the delicacy with which he avoided 
earnestly seeking from her a promise of con- 
stancy, before he could make her an offer to 
share his fate forever. The report which spoke 
of his addresses to Rosa Widen she desp’sed, 
as without foundation, and not worth a thought. 
Ah, she should have known him better. How- 
ever, no matter how strongly rooted may be 
our hopes, they are not secure against the 
storms of fate. Soon, too soon, came the mo- 
ment when Ferdinand, confused and embar- 
rassed, stammered out something about the 
necessity of giving up the hope of possessing 
her, as it was impossible for him to see this 
long-cherished hope realized, because urgent 
circumstances which he could not name had 
occurred to prevent it. 

Hilda heard him through with admirable 
fortitude; her pride, struggling cae the 
wounded feelings of her heart, enabled her to 
appear composed, cold, and determined, and 
she gravely but politely wished him happiness 
in the new engagement he had contracted. 
Then, however, her power of self-control was 
exhausted, and, briefly bidding him farewell, 
she coldly and proudly left the room, and hur- 
ried to her own oot. Here her pt. 7 
of sorrow asserted their right, at finding herself 
thus slighted and deceived by the man whom 
she had loved so fondly and so well. Full of 
bitterness was the hour which so cruelly de- 
stroyed all the delightful dreams of her young 
and joyous heart. As soon, however, as she 
began to regard the matter in a calmer light, 
she experienced a feeling of contempt for the 
weakness and inconstancy of Ferdinand, whose 
selfishness had led him to seek a woman for 
his wife whom he did not love. He now ap- 
peared to her a man of no exalted principles— 
one of those men who can love to a certain ex- 
tent, and feel happy if their love meets with no 
obstacles, but can quite coolly yield to reason 
and circumstances, even should those circum- 
stances demand the entire renunciation of love 
and fidelity, and deem himself fortunate that no 
formal declaration had been made, so that he 
can withdraw with outward honor. 

That this was the turn Ferdinand’s thoughts 
had taken, Hilda saw eg enough. For a 
long term of years, he had been as devoted to 
her as he possibly could be ; ~ at the least 
obstables, he was ready to sacrifice his affec- 
tion for her; and, in Hilda’s opinion, he be- 
came a poor, weak, contemptible being, and, as 
such, could not be even an object of t to 
her. After what had poh 4 she would not 
have united her fate with his at any Sy even 

le estate 

as a dowry, and his blessing besides; but it 

eved and wounded her, to think she should 

ave been the object of such a frivolous incli- 
nation. 

_In the mean time, Ferdinand could not recon- 
cile himself to the idea of being scorned by the 
only woman he ever — loved, and, deeply 
regretting the errors which had led to all this, 
he resolved to make a full confession to Hilda, 
and if she would forgive, he would submit him- 
self to his fate; but she resolutely rejected all 
explanation, either verbally or in writing. 
Never would she listen to another word from 
his lips, not even from his pen—she would know 
nothing about it, she would forget and be for- 
gotten. » t 

This was what she wished, and she was one 
of those characters, so rarely found in woman, 
who do not in their love find a thousand ex- 
cuses to justify the weakness of their lovers. 
She had forever renounced all connection with 
Ferdinand, and she kept her word; no time 
nor circumstances were capable of changing 
her mind. Where her thonghta were lingering, 
a8 she slowly paced the room in the twilight, 
with her hands crossed upon her bosom, we 
cannot tell, We presume Ferdinand had 


no share therein—for she walked quickly up to | 
‘8 


the sofa, threw her arms about her mother’ 


neck, and said, in a joyous tone— 


“That will do; we shall decidedly get our | 


over, | 


-will'sake ouch a 


~ © ee 
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the ae evenin 
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there; only 
must have to my- 
l'see how glorious 


ny view of affairs, 
Hilda, earn ae wish to draw pleasant, 
la hing pictares of our future; a if 
wills it, I hope all will go well.” 

“JT would I had somewhat of your light and 
happy spirit, my child,” sighed Mrs. Borgen- 
skold. “Aye, much I wish it, but the Profes- 
sor’s harshness is ever in my mind. He could 
have helped your father, but”—— 

“But, dear mamma,” said Hilda, finishing 
the broken sentence, “my uncle had already 
warned papa that he would ruin himself by en- 
gaging in this matter; and told him, also, not 
to calculate upon any assistance from him, 
should he do so. I remember very well, too, 
that the Professor vowed, at the same time, that 
if papa would not listen to his advice while 
there was a possibility of safety, he would not 
listen to him, nor the intercession of others for 
him, in future. How can we, then, reproach 
uncle? When papa believed hia false friend, 
and became security for him, and thus lost his 
property, we should have been totally ruined, if 
papa had not, by the Professor’s means, ob- 
tained the superintendence of the little proper- 
ty of Lindfors, in Smaaland. It is not —_ 

knows; but papa can live upon it, an 
we, too, if we are willing to limit ourselves, 
and can only reach there, as his letters assure 
us. Now we have the means to do this; and 
so, dear mamma, there is no need to worry our- 
selves.” 

“Oh, my dear Hilda, you know not what a 
weight is on my heart,” said her mother, softly, 
as s wiped away some silently-trickling tears. 
“ A heavy burden, child, for I am the one who 
has brought this trouble and sorrow, from which 
we all suffer, upon your father’s head; for it 
was solely on my account that the hostility be- 
tween the brothers first arose.” 

“How so, mamma, dear?” asked Hilda, 
seating herself upon a stool at her mother’s 
feet. “Tell me all that troubles you. I would 
so gladly share and soothe your every sorrow, 
or at least convince my dear mamma that it is 
easier to endure when imparted to another.” 

“My own good child, you can do nothing 
here,” said her mother, with a sad smile. 
“This sorrow is older than yourself. It is the 
knowledge, which has pursued me for many a 
long year, that your father, through his mar- 
riage with me, a poor girl of low station, has 
been removed from quite another sphere of 
life than that which the pressure of circum- 
stances compelled him to occupy. At the time 
of which I speak, your father was a young ensign, 
and the Professor, his half brother, who was 
several years his senior, had just retired from 
public life, and settled down with considerable 
property in our town of H——, and lived whol- 
ly retired, with no other society than that of 
your father and his little nephew, Ferdinand, 
whom he had already adopted as his own child 
on the death of his parents. At this time, your 
papa became acquainted with me. I was then 
employed as a seamstress, and he could not 
bear to see the neglect to which I was exposed, 
and resolved, in the thoughtfulness of youth, to 
leave the army, marry me, and live on the little 
property inherited from his mother. Oh, how 
weak and selfish I was! I accepted his offer; 
but I loved Herman so fervently, and imagined 
that my love would recompense him for every 
sacrifice—enough, he had not long to persuade 
before I gave my consent. The Professor was 
furious. He left no means untried to turn Her- 
man from his purpose, which he termed a piece 
of folly; but his reasonings were of no avail. 
Your father held to his resolution, and the 
brothers parted in anger. Herman retired with 
the rank of lieutenant, and purchased that pret- 
ty little corner house which we were afterwards 
obliged to sell. We settled in our self-consti- 
tuted paradise, and lived happily with and for 
each other—though not perfectly happy, for I 
will be cagdid with you. Herman often sighed 
in silence, and was often tempted to re his 
over-hasty step, though his noble heart led him 
to endeavor to conceal this from me. But how 
could he possibly hide it long from the vigilant 
eyes of an affectionate wife? We lived in con- 
tinual apprehension of injuring each other’s 
feelings, and were compelled to observe a cau- 
tious reserve in all our wo us giving rise 
to a mutual relation which was unnatural, and 
could not be happy. Aside from that, we each 
felt that we had not acted rightly, and we were 
compelled to expiate our error by long years of 
self-reproach. — 

“At your birth, my Hilds, your father, for 
the first time since his marriage, visited the 
Professor, and, with deep emotion, urged and 
entreated him to forget the difference which 
had continued a whole year between them, and 
to come to his home and bless his child. But 
the Professor was inexorable; he refused to 
sisud godfather to our child, or to have any- 
thing to do with us. Deeply hurt-and humili- 
ated, my Herman retur: and: grieved in si- 
lence, Years passed away, and his only pleas- 
ure and employment was to work in the little 
bit of ground we possessed in the vicinity of 
the town. Here he spent his.time and his 
money. One day, taking our dinner with us, 
we went there to enjoy the solitude, and to de- 
ight our eyes with the hopeful promises of an 
abundant harvest, which was spread a before 

was & 


God | Herman, noble.so 





Ge y 
commissioned to seek your 
oment in which they again 

hands, and met once more 


“But now your father fell upon the unlucky 

of engaging in business with Mr. Brocker, 

and this man succeeded in completely engaging 

us both in his favor. From the very commence- 
ment, the Professor warned us against him, 

“ At length, however, the unhappy endorse- 
ment was mentioned. You remember how the 
Professor your father to have nothing to 

it; but you do know that. I myself, 
overcome by Brocker’s eloquence and_plaansi- 
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Truth is indeed Stranger than Fiction. 
BY MINNIE MYRTLE, 


A wreck, a perfect wreck! Who is she, and 
how came she thus? Where can I find words 
to tell the story? What an endless array of 
stories they would be, were I to gather up and 
weave together all the shreds of just such 
wrecks scattered throughout this city — yes, 
throughout all the cities of the land! 

Is there no such thing as honor? Iam al- 


bility, persuaded your father, almost gainst most ready to ask. No such thing as a noble 


i] fessor advised him, My participation in this 


affair makes my grief doubly bitter—though 

ul, has never reproached me, 
even with a single nod or look. fie knew that 
my burden would be heavy enough in my own 
selfreproaches, which never left me, and the 
torturing assurance that I had been a second 
time the cause of his rupture with his brother. 
Their friendship is now forever at an end: and 
I believe that it was to get rid of your father’s 
careworn features, that . proeured the super- 
intendency in Smaaland for him.” 

“Oh! my dear mother, do not think so,” 
said Hilda, earnestly; “you wrong him very 
much. He is a strict man, and one who never 
breaks his word; we have nothing to blame 
him for; and when we leave H——, I must go 
and see him once at all events, and bid him fare- 
well. In the mean time, my dear mother, we must 
thank God for granting us one little gleam of 
hope, of light, and of future peace and comfort ; 
and if you were wrong in persuading papa to 
take this step, you have suffered deeply for it, 
as I feel and know. It would be wrong to 
grieve for it any longer. Your presence will 
restore papa to energy and activity, and he will 
unite his efforts with mine to make you forget 
what is past and gone. 

“T feel, myself, a degree of energy and reso- 
lution, and also of contentment—a sure hope 
within, that tells me we may yet be far happier 
than we have ever been.”’ 

Then, my dear child, I will endeavor to hope 
also, and look upon the bright side of the pic- 
ture ; but, Heaven bless us, it is quite dark ; go, 
Hilda, dear, and bring a candle.” 

Hilda obeyed, and the table was placed in 
the middle of the room. The young girl ar- 
ranged her writing materials, placed her moth- 
er’s arm chair and footstool for her, and pre- 
pared her work for the evening. While Hilda 
was making these preparations, Mrs. Borgen- 
skold took some apples from the stove, which 
had been roasting, put them on a little plate, 
and, placing them near Hilda’s inkstand, said, 
“Now, my child, you must take some refresh- 
ments. Truly, our lot is changed; but we must 
submit, and thank God that it is no worse.” 

“ Oh yes, dear mamma! and this is a splendid 
supper, too,” answered Hilda, smiling, as she 
helped herself to the hot apples with her little 
white fingers; “ they are excellent, and we are 
yet to be so happy.” Hilda now put her paper 
in order, and took her pen, her mother busied 
herself with her work, and in a short time, noth- 
ing disturbed the silence of the apartment, save 
the sound of Hilda’s pen, as it rapidly flew over 
the paper, and the sharp click of her mother’s 
knitting-needles. 
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ZENOBIA 
OF THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


“Zenobia and Hollingsworth were friends no longer. 
If their heartstrings were ever intertwined, the knot had 
been adjudged an entanglement, and was now violently 
broken. * * * * * # 

“ Putting a fury of strength into the effort, Hollingsworth 
heaved amain, and up came a white swash to the surface 
of the river. It was the flow of a woman’s garments. A 
little higher, and we saw her dark hair streaming down 
the current. Black River of Death, thou hast yielded up 
thy victim! Zenobia was found.”—Blithedale Romance. 


Rowers on a sluggish stream, 
Dark with middle night, 

Showing, in the moon’s pale gleam, 
Faces of affright— 

Bending with such fearful gaze 
O’er the boat's low side, 

What is that your strong arms raise, 
Dripping, from the tide? 

Trailing garments rise, and flow, 
From the rocking boat ; 

Long dark tresses, to and fro, 
On the waters float. 


“Take her from the cruel wave ! 
Give me back the oar! 

She shall have a warmer grave, 
Inland from the shore. 

Fair amongst the fairest she, 
Proud as she was fair, 

Can this wreck of woman be 
Aught so bright and rare? 


“ At a few brief hours’ remove, 
Far in yonder wood, 

Warm with beating life and love, 
As a queen she stood ; 

With a rare imperial grace 
In her step and mien, 

Regal both in form and face, 
Was she not a qaeen! 


* * * * * * * 


“ Still in masker’s quaint array, 
Ere an hour had gone, 

Prone upon the earth she lay, 
Crushed by cruel scorn. 

Hurt too deep for easing tears, 
For her love repulsed, 

Woman’s pride and woman’s fears 
All her soul convulsed. 

For, like any simple maid, 
Counting not the cost, 

In the game of life she played, 
Staked her heart, and—lost! 

Rifled of the casket’s hoard, 
Beggared of her love, 

(For, alas! she had not stored 
Of its wealth above,) 

Earth was darker than the grave, 
Dark and lonely both ; 

Life was colder than the wave, 
Sought so little loath. 

2 Tee eo BOS Ce 

“ Rising from th’ unequal strife, 
Strong in cong’ring pride, 

As she reigned a queen in life, 
So a queen she died. 

From the glad rejoicing day, 
From the summey skies, 

Passed she royally away, 
Crowned in festal guise.” 

Janet Hatt, 
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traying falsehood, and must every day reveal 
to us some dark plot that makes us shudder? 

There is a man, whose name is on the lips 
of every lover of all that is beautiful in senti- 
ment and expression ; around whom the bright- 
est luminaries of literature gather, to listen to 
his words of wisdom; who moves a very god 
in the circles of wealth and rank and fashion, 
and sees the multitude bow down to him with 
little less than adoration, in the land where a 
queen delights to do him honor. And here, in 
this low, dismal cellar, the companion of those 
who have ruined health and bartered happiness 
for the cup that destroys soul and body, is lying 
one whom he allured, through the agency of 
those who are the willing instruments of such 
dark deeds, from a home and a watchful moth- 
er’s care, and consigned to the keeping of those 
whose very food is the blood of the innocent, 
that she might be prepared to minister to his 
unhallowed passions. 

She was modest, industrious, and frugal, and 
toiled diligently to support an aged muther; 
and day after day went to and fro, unconscious 
of pit-falls, and never dreaming of snares. But 
she had beauty! Why did God give that curse 
to an orpkan girl? 

She is met one day by a girl of her own age, 
who accosts her kindly and seeks her sympathy, 
as she is of the same class and in the same em- 
ployment; and, during several succeeding meet- 
ings, an intimacy springs up, which makes 
their pathway pleasant, and cheers their lonely 
hours. Nothing is said that can excite her 
suspicion or offend her delicacy. Her youn 
companion accompanies her home—they wa! 
together, and become confiding in their friend- 
ship. How can she suspect evil in one as 

oung, as seemingly artless and innocent, as 

erself? She is in turn invited to her home, 
and is received by one whom she calls mother, 
and treated in such a way as to win her heart. 
Again and again she repeats the visit, till at 
length she finds her feet in the fatal snare, from 
which there is no escape. Bars and bolts sur- 
round her, and familiar faces no longer meet 
her eye. 

Then comes the spoiler, with his soft speech 
and flattering tongue, and she answers with 
piteous cries and tears. But when was such a 
heart pcirced by an orphan’s wail, or melted 
by an orphan’s tears? 

In a Fittle time the doors are again opened, 
and she is cast forth to return to a widowed 
and helpless mother with the story of her wrong 
and outrage, and to meet the reproach of an 
unbeleiving and unpitying world. As yet, she 
knows not the name of her destroyer—he came 
unushered—the hands of strangers brought her 
food, who were deaf to her entreaties, and 
speechless concerning her fate. Her sleep was 
haunted by frightful dreams, and the realities 
of her waking hours were more dreadful than 
her dreams. But, lo! there is a great festival 
in honor of some peer of the realm—kings and 
queens and princes are in the pompous throng— 
for miles the street is lined with the imposing 
cavalcade, and the sounds of drum and trumpet 
fill the air with their solemn music. 

Among tke rabble, who gaze and wonder at 
the grand display, may be seen a young girl, 
miserably clad, dejected and desperate, watch- 
ing with an eye like the eagle’s—fixing upon 
every face a glance which must make the guilty 
cower, if he meet it, shielded though he be 
by the smiles of princes and the favor of poten- 


tates. 

Faded and haggard as she is, a livid pallor 
creeps over her face, and a faint scream escapes 
her. She has seen him! He is the companion 
of dukes and earls, and receives the homage of 
dignitaries ; but he has no title except what he 
has won, and no rank which his labor has not 
earned. Ob, why should he have added infamy 
to honor, and woven for himself a wreath on 
which the deadly nightshade shed its poisonous 
breath, to make it a vile and polluted thing, 
from which the pure and good must ever shrink 
with loathing! 

She has seen him, and there is one by her 
side who marks him well. In a little while they 
meet, and confusion covers him—not for his 
sin, but that his guilt has found him out. The 
law and its denunciations stare him in the face, 
and he trembles, proud, heartless man that he 
is, for he would shrink before the fingers of 
public scorn, though he has no fear of the 
frown of Heaven. 

But he has wealth, and the law is not above 
bribery—the scales of justice may be swayed 
by a. Injured innocence may cry aloud, 
may lift up her voice in the street, but there is 
none to answer. Let her cover herself with 
ashes, and put on sackcloth, and go about 
mourning, for righteousness has hi herself, 
and the voice of mercy awakes not for the des- 
olate among her children. 

Again the broken-hearted one is thrown back 
upon the world—an aged mother goes down 
sorrowing to the grave, and a son is born to 
call her mother, and inherit his father’s tem- 
perament and his callous heart. But, ere he 
can scarcely lisp her name, he is taken from 
her, and transported to a foreign land; and 
there, homeless and friendless and reckless, she 
follows him, for she cannot break the only 
chain which binds her to a living soul. 

After long and perilous journeys by sea and 
land, she discovers where he has been hid, but 
it is to bring no comfort to her wounded spirit. 
He has been supplied with money, and he has 
been taught to hate her. He calls her names, 
and stings her with bitter reproaches. 

Where, now, shall she flee, to shelter herself 
from mockery, and shield herself from biting 
scorn? From city to city she wanders, asking 
work of one and bread of another; now sitting 
down by the wayside, to bury her face in her 

and weep in utter desolation; and now 
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ur it to lofty deeds. How sweet- 
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: pported by | ;.how sonchingly he pictures 
the same ex-Whig journals and politicians that in am he who eliberately al- 
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por ess world, to reap its 


urse ; saw her going down step by 
to poverty and hopeless want, while he 
$ reve hing n luxury, and neither pitied nor 
ped; ad her heart-rending appeals, and 
ly Wsied them in the flames, congratu- 
hat she was helpless and power- 
itt on writing what the world still 
nd what future generations will re- 
ithusiasm, thinking what a pure and 

noble heart he had! 

How little the world knows of what is going 
on behind the silken curtains which veil its 
heart-scenes fram common eyes. Oh, the deep 
fountains of loye which shonld be welling up 
life and jey aml ladness, but are turned to 
gall, and send forth bitterness, because of those 
who poison the sources and pollute the streams 
by their dark and fiendish passions. 

Now, look with me into that abode of 

ja dness, where vice and filth, in 
revery disgusting form, run riot, the” very last 
portal to eternal death, and see her who was 
once fair-ag the beauteous daughter who is 
your pride and id¢, the stay and comfort of a 
pious and widowed mother, happy in her con- 
scious integrity And honest toil, revelling in the 
bright dreams of her girlish and untutored 
fancy, one why would have made a bright and 
happy home, jnd trained others to be a bless- 
ing in the wold, but now a wreck in mind and 
body, raving in wild delirium—the delirium of 
the maddening cup and midnight revel; sunken, 
crushed, an¢ ruined; haggard, bloated, dis- 
eased ; cursijg, groaning, dying; a fallen one, 
a lost one—dnd let not your eyes shrink from 
beholding, mr your heart shut itself up from 
compassion, neither censure her who draws 
the truthful but revolting picture, but resolve 
that there sill be one to put her mite into the 
scale of pubic sentiment to anathematize and 
condemn, gited and high-born though they be, 
those who new waste and desolate almost with 
impunity—and yet, compared with whom, he 
who takes life should be an innocent and hon- 
ored man. 

The victim ‘first resorted to intoxication to 
drown her misery, and, though again and again 
she repentedyand fled from temptation, again 
and again, woe-stricken and frantic, she flew 
to it for lief. At length it performed its 
work—the spirit’s wail was hushed on earth, 
and I will aot follow her beyond the grave, for 
“God is the Judge of the widow and the father- 
less ;”’ and when I see the “ oppression of the 
poor, and fhe perverting of judgment and jus- 
tice,” I remember that “there is One higher 
than the highest,” He who holds the balances 
in which all shall be finally weighed, and who 
“will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secre thing, whether it be good or wheth- 
er it be evil.” 


For the National Era. 
INELEGANT LANGUAGE. 


BY ELLEN C, HOBBS. 


Next to profanity, vulgarisms most rene 
conversatim. Let woman beware of them. 
No profane thought could ever pollute the soul 
of a true woman. The broad command of 
God, “ Thou shalt not take my name in vain,” 
engraven on the heart, rings a sentence of con- 
demnation in the ears of every offender. There 
is no command of the Decalogue ore suggest- 
ive of God’s power, of our own nothingness, 
of death and eternity, than this plain assump- 
tion, on the part of the Creator, of that reverence 
due to him from dependent creatures. No 
being, true to the innate promptings of an en- 
lightened conscience, would break the spirit of 
the law by lightly using the names of God’s 
manifold attributes. Far be it, then, from any 
one, who has in him a spark of manliness, to 
take in vain the name of that G@gd who made 
him to do his will. 

We heard an oath from the lip of a woman 
the other day ; but, alas! before our eyes rested 
on her haggard features, we felt that every gen- 
tle virtue of her sex had departed from her. 
Could that coarse, cracked voice ever have rung 
gladly in human ear? We shuddered as we 
passed her, and drew our garments closely 
round us; we could not help it. A woman, in 
whose once gentle soul God’s love was taught 
by instinct, on a public street was deliberately 
taking his name in vain! We pitied her, but, 
Heaven forgive us! we loathed her. 

Mayhap our sensibilities were rendered more 
acute than usual by that street scene, and this 
was the reason why we left the elegant man- 
sion, whither we were bound, less pleased than 
ever with the standard of refinement in the 
language of our sex. We had called upon a 
female acquaintance, noted for the delicate 
beauty of her face and her taste in dress. She 
greeted us, as ever, with a pleasant, sunny 
smile, and we could but admire the artistic 
effect of her infantile features, so warmly col- 
ored, set off by the chaste elegance of her at- 
tire. The coup d’cil was admirable. We are 
an admirer of female charms, and caught our- 
self wondering why this same beautiful girl was 
so little sought, so little appreciated, as we 
thought, in general society. She opened her 
lips, and the secret was out. We had been at- 
tracted by that same finely-chiselled mouth, the 
evening before, in the lecture-room, and it was 
but natural that we should ask her opinion of 
our favorite orator. “I met him on the street, 
and I thought he seemed real consequential,” 
was the polished reply! The charm was bro- 
ken, We could have forgiven her the want of 
ideas, not much affecting strong-minded wo- 
men. Her beauty was God’s glorious gift, and 
might cover a multitude of defects; but, alas! 
the intense vulgarity of that expression, “ real 

uential!” we would not enter that girl 
on our list of friends, for all her heart’s love ! 
What worthy aspirations could she be suscepti- 
ble of, whose soul such an expression would 
not rasp, after eighteen years mingling in po- 
lite society! We say soul, not mind, for we 
believe in some delicate, ethereal instinct, which 
prompts to nice, oftentimes we might say deli- 
cious, symbols of ideas. Who does not hear 
poetry, unpolished, from the lips of the igno- 
rant, while the most arrant vulgarisms escape 
the ype | bred! go 

8 real pretty,” fell from the lips of a lady 
at the — She was young, rich, and beau- 
tifal ie! tly the cynosure of all — ; moreover, 
she a head and a heart; the er well 
filled, the latter well trained. She was adeli- 
cate, high-minded woman, to whom wise men 
loved to listen—yet, that one careless expres- 
sion, real pretty, spoken thoughtlessly about a 
trifling object, lover. 
We do not approve his morbid fastidiousness, 
yet like the moral. A host of kindred ex 


pres- 
-sions pass before us, reproaching us certainly 
disuse. 
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an expression which would have grated pon 

the less harshly on the polished ear of our ser- 

a oe it was lisped by a graceful woman 
n. 


A certain freedom of language may be ‘pe- 
culiar to certain localities ; but, the w world 
over, there is too little regard paid to ite use 
among those from whom might be expected 
pure ish undefiled. An avoidance of cant 
—o would do more towards refinement 
in language than a sprinkling of every foreign 
tongue. For each idea, there is an a ri- 
ate syinbol, which will easily suggest itself to 
every observant, fastidious woman. Few women 
are called upon to converse much in general 
society; fewer still are fitted to do it. Cheer- 
ing words, not strong ideas, are looked for most 
from beautiful women. How important is it, 
then, that whenever she opens her lips, there 
should drop, as from the fairy-gifted of German 
tale, a pearl to dazzle the eyes and strengthen 
the impression ! 


_—_.»—___ 
For the National Era. 
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BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

During a few hours of the night between the 
23d and 24th of February, there was a deceitful 
tranquillity throughout the greatest part of 
Paris; but in the heart of the old city, in the 
vicinity of St. Martin’s square, a body of revo- 
lutionists were busily engaged in tearing up the 
pavement of the streets, and raising a great 
number of barricades. At daybreak, ominous 
reports of discharged fire-arms were heard at 
intervals, rousing even the inhabitants of the 
Tuileries from their sleep. The proclamation 
announcing the change of Ministers, which, 
under the darkness of the night, had been af- 
fixed to the walls of some of the houses and 
other objects in the disaffected districts, was 
not signed, and had therefore no other effect 
than to awaken the suspicion that it was in- 
tended to serve as a mere trick for suppressing 
the compulsory measures against the Govern- 
ment. Hence the revolutionary party, instead 
of desisting from any further violence, as M. 
Thiers had expected, became still more excited 
to act with vigor. 

But Marshal Bugeaud, who during the night 
had been informed of his being appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard of Paris, 
and of the troops present in that city, immedi- 
ately hastened to issue such directions as he 
deemed necessary, in order to suppress the in- 
surrectionary movement. Two columns, con- 
sisting of 3,500 men each, and provided with 
artillery, were formed, under the respective 
command of Generals Bedeau and Sebastiani, 
in order to scour the boulevards and the streets 
in their vicinity, as well as those nearer to the 
Seine, and then to meet at the Hotel de Ville, 
of which they were to take possession, as a 
point d’appui of the highest importance. The 
reserve, consisting of about 9,000 men, and 
stationed in the neighborhood of the Tuil- 
eries, was intrusted to the command of Gen. 
Lamoriciere, between whom and the Marshal 
there had for some time been some estrange- 
ment, on account of disputes relative to the 
manner of conducting the war in Africa, but 
which both these equally generous as heroic 
men readily now forgot, in order to co-operate 
for the maintenance of order. 

The troops, under the command of Generals 
Bedeau and Sebastiani, removed the barricades, 
and, dispersing the crowds which they met with, 
and which hailed them with cries of “ Vive 
V Armée!” “ Vive le Reforme!” penetrated, 
without experiencing any resistance, almost to 
the neighborhood of the Hotel de Ville. 

The Marshal was meanwhile collecting other 
troops, in order to direct attacks against the 
more strongly fortified positions of the insur- 

ents, but was prevented from executing this 

a a by the orders of the King, enjoining 
him to desist from any aggressive measures, 
and to recall the columns advancing towards 
the Hotel de Ville. He obeyed, but with evi- 
dent expressions of displeasure. 

The recall of these troops had a very fatal 
effect, because the soldiers considered them- 
selves humiliated and dishonored in being 
obliged to return, as if they had been defeated ; 
and their very return appeared, in the eyes of 
the people, as a sign of either dissatisfaction or 
defeat on the part of the troops. From that 
moment. the cause of the King was, in fact, lost 
beyond redemption. 

arly in the morning of the 24th, M. Thiers. 
still very hopeful, as it would appear, hasten 
to the Tuileries, in order to arrange definitely 
with the King relative to the formation of the 
new Cabinet. 

Soon after him, several members of the con- 
stitutional opposition, who, while friends of the 

rinciples of freedom, were nevertheless anx- 
ious to preserve the monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, together with several Generals, who 
were ready to spill their blood in defence of the 
King, arrived at the royal palace. Among the 
former, the principal were, M. Dovergier Hau- 
ranne, M. Crimineux, and M. Remusat; end 
among the latter, the most distinguished were 
the celebrated Marshal Gérard and Gen. La- 
moriciere. 

On the arrival of M. Thiers at the Tuileries, 
the King was still asleep, not at all apprehen- 
sive of the dangers which were hourly increas- 
ing. ‘These were, however, much greater than 
any of those assembled in the palace imagined— 
the revolutionary torrent progressing with a 
rapitity far beyond all anticipation. 

‘The students and youth of the schools, form- 
ing long columns, chanting the Marseillaise and 
Des Girondins, issued from their headquarters, 
and, fraternizing with the people, spread the 
revolutionary flames all over Paris. 

A few minutes after M. Thiers had been ad- 
mitted to the King’s apartment, the names of 
the persons of the new Ministers were an- 
nounced to those present in the palace, and 
measures taken to make the minis<erial list 
publicly known. 

- Among the new Ministers, the most notice- 
able were M, Thiers himself, M. Odillon Barrot, 
and General Lamoriciere. The formation of 
this Cabinet, two days or even twenty-four hours 
earlier, would unquestionably have saved the 
throne of Louis Philippe, and satisfied the 
people... But the King’s protracted obstinacy, 
the unfortunate accident at the hotel of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the discour- 
agement of the troops, by keeping them so 
long ‘in inactivity, and by contradictory orders 
and change of com ers, together with the 
increase of audacity and number of the adver- 
saries of the Crown, had so much chat the 
situation of affairs, as to render the appoint- 
ment oe Cornet ea ogether futile at- 

mpt to stem the revolntionary current. 
= ut ten o'clock in the morning, a great 
multitude,’ partially armed, began to crowd 
round the troops stationed at the sides of the 
Louvre, ‘upon Le: Place ‘de Palais and 
La Place de ta Concorde. The 
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to render it imperative to do all in their power 
for’ sustainin, te theoad) Bat that wise prince 
was puni for closing hia eyes to one of the 
most palpable lessons of history—that there 
lives no so unreliable and ungenerous a class 
of one as — onal 0 . im 

‘furious insutgents possession 
of the “ Palais Royal,’ destroyed and plunder- 
ed the furniture, the paintings, and the statues,. 
lastly setting the edifies on fire, which was 
consumed in flames. her, as it is said, with 
some wounded municipal guardsmen, who were 
incapable to save themselves, The detachment 
of troops who kept guard at this palace was 
withdrawn without any resistance being offer- 
ed to the infuriated populace. ' 

All this took place at the distance of only a 
few steps from where great numbers of troops 
were stationed, and who, with astonishment, 
were obliged to remain passive lookers-on, while 
this work of wanton destruction and audacious 
violence was committed. But the officers were 
fettered by the orders of the King, who hoped 
to disarm his enemies by showing repugnance 
against shedding their blood, ne who deemed. 
himself safein the Tuileri by. a nu- 
merous body of troops, consisting of infantry, 
Te and artillery. 

M. Odillon Barrot, surrounded by some pop- 
ular leaders of the National Guard, was mean- 
while hastening through the boulevards, in or- 
der to calm the people, and to restore order. 
But he found soon that the excited minds of the 
revolutionary elements were no more suscepti- 
ble of listening to him, than the billows of the 
raging ocean. Finding his attempt fatile, M. 
Barrot’ proceeded to take possession of the of- 
fice which belonged to him as Minister of the 
Interior, that being the place which he held in 
the new Cabinet. 

Marshal Bugeaud made also two ineffectual 
attempts to induce the people to desist from the 
insurrectionary movement in which it was en- 
gaged. Though no violence was offered to 
him, as had been apprehended by those who 
had vainly endeavored to persuade him not to 
show himself, but rather received with respect, 
and eyen with the cries of “vive le vainqueur 
d'Isly;’ he could not turn the revolutionary 
multitude from their violent purposes. 

Eyen General Lamoriciere, appointed Minis- 
ter of War, and very popular, mounted his 
horse, and, riding about among the multitude, 
vainly endeavored to persuade the people that 
the King was ready to grant the desired re- 
form, and thenceforth to pursue a more liberal 
policy, showing them the terrible misfortune 
they might produce by provoking an internal 
war. But the gallant warrior spoke to deaf 
ears, having, besides, the misfortune of being 
thrown by his horse, and wounded by the means 
of his own sabre. 

Meanwhile, this happened on the Place of the 
Carrousel: a large body of insurgents, finding 
the boulevard and “la rue de la Madeleine 
unoccupied by troops, proceeded to the en- 
trance of the “ Place de la Concorde,” and fired 
the sentry-boxes and guard-houses on the sidvs 
of the “Champs Elysées,” and murdering ali 
the municipal guards that could be got hold of. 

The piteous cries of these victims of the pop- 
ular revenge, calling out for aid against their 
murderers, prompted the soldiers of the battal- 
ions stationed in the vicinity loudly to ask for 
permission to hasten to their rescue, and to at- 
tack the populace; but the officers, bound by 
the orders of the King, hesitated, and limited 
themselves to protect those municipal guards 
who, fleeing from their pursuers, came to seek 
for their protection. It is evident that in the 
face of so unjustifiable crimes, the troops ought 
to have been allowed to interfere; and that it 
was, in fact, to encourage the revolt, by per- 
mitting such deeds to be committed in the pres- 
ence of the armed force. 

It is evident that Louis Philippe as well as 
M. Thiers were mistaken in supposing that they 
would succeed in disarming the insurgents by 
not employing the troops against them. The 
time was past, when sach a humane course 
might have produced the desired effect ; but as 
the affairs then stood, nothing but the most en- 
ergetic measures could save the Orleans family 
from their impending fate. 

The old Queen, in whose veins flowed the 
blood of the proud Maria Theresa of Austria, 
seems to have been convinced that nothing but 
the display of great energy, on the part of the 
King, could save him the loss of the crown. 
She exhorted him to show himself to the troops 
and the National Guards, in order to ecnfirm 
the fidelity of the former, and do away with the 
indecision of the latter, by awakening their 
zeal in his behalf 

The King, still infatuated with the hope of 
there being no actual danger, told her to remain 
ealm, and to have confidence in his experience 
and wisdom, which had hitherto never deceived 
him, 

Even as late as about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, he felt assured that he would be able to 
master the insurrectionary movement by a mod- 
ification of the Cabinet, agreeably to the desire 
of the people. Entertaining this hope, he is 
said to have entered with a cheerful face the 
breakfast room, seating himself without the 
least sign of uneasiness at the table, surrounded 
by the most of his family present in Paris. 

But only a few moments later, Messrs. Duver- 
gier de Hauranne and De Remusat entered pre- 
cipitately in the room, requesting to be per- 
mitted to speak a few words with the Duke of 
Montpensier. The Prince rose immediately from 
his chair, and, making a sign to the King and 
the Queen to remain calm, hastened toward 
these gentlemen. But Louis Philippe and his 
spouse, unable to suppress their impatience, left 
also the table, directing their eyes pagerrigy | 
upon M., de Rémusat. He a said, “ 
consider it my duty to tell your Majesty the 
truth, ianamniiol as remaining silent at this mo- 
ment would make me an accomplice of what is 
taking place. Your very security proves that you 
are deceived relative to the actual state of af- 
fairs. Scarcely three hundred feet distant from 
your palace, the dragoons exchange their sabres 
and the soldiers their muskets with the people.” 
“Tt is impossible,” cried the King, aloud, start- 
ing backwards with astonishment. But one of 
the officers belonging to his staff said, respect- 
fully, “I saw it.” 

At these words, all the members of the royal 
family, still sitting at the table, rose suddenly. 
The King hastened to his private apartment, 
and, dressing himself in mili uniform, he 
speedily mounted his horse. The Dukes of 

emours and Montpensier and several Gener- 
als accompanied him. He rode slowly along 
the front lines of the , and the few. bat- 
talions of the National Guard" stationed upon 
“la Flace du Carrousel’’ and in the court-yard 
of the Tuileries. He appeared, as it is said, 
depressed in mind, and his reception was not 
encouraging, especially from the side of the 
National Guard. A ewes 3 rie Reforms,” 
mixed with a { many ive ‘orme, 
went forth from. the ranks. The Queen and 
the Princesses, not being able to distinguish 
the words, but only hearing these cries, regain- 
ed their spirits. : meee 

But the King could not fail to perceive 
he had ceased to be the idol of the 
Guard, and that the soldiers vie 
indifference. He re-entered the Tuileries 
dejected and agitated, evidently undecided 
whether to assume the offensive, snue 


nt, convincing , 
ou rite 
t he felt 1 


of the possibility of serving him at this hour of 
distress, and had, consequently, himself been 
the chief instrament in accomplishing the fiat 
of a Superior Power. 

Berlin, Prussia. 


PRETENDERS TO THE PRESIDENCY. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

There is at the present time an individual,an 
American, visiting the countries and capitals of 
Europe, who attracts to himself much considera- 
tion by virtue of his position and former relations 
to the Government of the United States. The 
pretensiong of this person to have held the high 
and distinguished office of President of the Uni- 
ted States, is, no doubt, a passport to his en- 
trance into places and among parties inaccessi- 
ble to a less distinguished personage. Majesty 
itself, it is said, is captivated with his excellent 
person, and his claim to have been President, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, unbars to him baronialpas- 
tles and ancient halls, where only noble lords, 
genteel ladies, and mitred hierarchs, are per- 
mitted to enter. It will not be denied, how- 
ever, that he hay been the occupant.6f the 
White House at Washington, and has discharged 
the 's and duties of the office made vacant 
by the demise of General Taylor. All this is 
but a constitutional allotment of the Vice Presi- 
dent. Let us look at and examine these pre- 
tensions. 

Twice since the genesis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have the Executives thereof departed 
this life, leaving vacant the office of President 
of the United States. The framers of the Con- 
stitution, counting upon such contingencies, 
made provisions in the articles of the same, 
concerning the exercise and discharge of the 
powers and duties of that office for the remain- 
der of the Presidential term. ‘The whole pro- 
ceeding and course of action, in such cases, 
was distinctly marked by them, and declared 
in that instrument. It had been deemed by 
them inconvenient and unadvisable to have a 
new election, for the purpose of filling the va- 
cant office. They determined that the office of 
President should continue vacant, and that 
the powers and duties thereof should devolve 
on another State officer till “a Président shall 
be elected”—an officer whose very being, as 
his name and style of office indicates, was con- 
stituted solely for such purpose, Not so, how- 
ever, the Chair of the Presidency. It was to 
be filled, not by a new election or choice by 
ballot, nor by any outward or preliminary act 
of the people, or appointment of the Govern- 
ment, in a collective, aggregate, or corporate 
capacity, but by operation of law. No exter- 
nal acts were required, as qualifications for the 
occupancy of the vacant chair of State. Its 
seat is the inheritance of the Vice President, 
as such ; his title to it is derived in the same 
silent, invisible, incorporeal manner that the 
heir-at-law derives title to the estate of his an- 
cestor—its descent is like the dew on Her- 
mon—noiseless in its nascent manifestation. 
There is no virtue in the administration of an 
oath to him, as a fit requisite to act. There is 
no necessity for a pompous public inaugura- 
tion, and other ceremonious induction of the 
Vice President to that chair. To suffer such 
things to be done, or to submit to such silly in- 
flictions, argues weakness, or vanity, or both. 
Nor is there in the Constitution itself a syllable 
or sentence to warrant a view different, from 
this. Its language is explicit: “In case of the 
removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same 
wane on the Vice President.” —-Art. I, 

The incumbent of the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, who has taken the proper oath, as such 
officer, by simple constitutional investiture, is 
to be the Executive, losing nothing of his 
official name, character, style, or title, of Vice 
President. The office of President does not 
devolve on him—only the powers and duties 
of the office devolve on him. The connecting 
and relative words, “the same,” used in the 
passage above quoted, most manifestly warrant 
this view. The grammatical construction of 
the whole sentence demands this version. The 
absurdity of the contrary becomes plain, when 
it is seen that the provision as well applies to 
&@ vacancy made otherwise than by removal, 
death, or resignation, all of which effectually 
place outside of and beyond both the office and 
chair of office, the presence and person of the 
President. The other sort of vacancy, made 
by inability, clearly does not reach or affect 
the .office. There is no vacancy of the office, 
nor can there be, while the officer lives, unim- 
peached, unresigned ; which may be the case 
in the category of inability. How, then, can 
the Vice President step into the office itself of 
the President, yet alive, unremoved, never hay- 
ing resigned it, and himself a Vice Presidént-— 
be, at once, made the President! 

Take an illustration: Let the duly-elected 
President become insane, idiotic, or be overta- 
ken by disease, in some of its manifold forms, 
to the extent of operating a disability or “ ina- 
bility to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office,” is he, in such case, any the less the law- 
ful and constitutional President of the United 
States? Is he any the less the incumbent of the 
office, because disabled? Because of his inabil- 
ity, for the reason above supposed, to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, and because 
they are performed by the Vice President, is 
the disabled President less or other than the 
President, and the acting Vice President more 
or other than the Vice President? For what 

urpose, indeed, is the office of Vice President ? 
ts very name is significant ; and the use of the 
term vick, instead of, would seem to leave no 
doubt of the object and intent of the office. It 
is true that the Constitution has not left idle the 
incumbent of the office of Vice President, but 
bas assigned him a place and duties to perform 
in the Senate, during the actual administration 
of the duties of the office of President, by that 
highest officer of the Government. 
he oath taken by the Vice President, on en- 
tering upon the duties of his office, extends in 
its obligations to every contingency growing 
out of its relations; one of which, well under- 
stood by him at the time he takes upon himself 
its solemnities, is to exercise and perform the 
duties of President, in place of, instead of, in 
room 4% President, when he has been re- 
moved, died, has resigned, or, still remain- 
ing the incumbent of the office, through inabil- 
ity, cannot exercise and discharge them him- 
self. It is safe to confidently assert that no 
popular debate, no teaching of the articles of 
the Frprraist, no history contemporaneous 
with the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
will show that these possible events, in respect 
to the Presidency, were intended or expected 
to work a metamorphosis of the person of the 
Vice President into.a President of the United 
States! Yet twice has it occurred in the life- 
time of this Government, that individuals, cho- 
sen to fill the office of Vice President, and, of 
the duties of President, if 
certain ed, have had the vanity 
to think that what the people had neglected to 
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be executed alone by a President, as such. The 
— woe duties = i officer, ne = office, 
to him, of the Constitu- 
tion is without tbalfiéanse : oe The Vice Presi- 
dent, when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent ”’—(Art. 1, sec. 3, sub. 5.) “ What officer 
shall then act as President.” “Such officer 
shall act accordingly”—( Art. 2, sec. 6.) “Then 
the Vice President shall act as President”’— 
(Art. 12, see. 1, amend.) 

Another aspect of the case: It was contem- 
plated that, aye | possible events in connec- 
tion with the Administration of the Govern- 
ment, both the office of President and Vice 
President might become vacant at the same 
time. In such case, it is provided that Con- 
gress may by law declare ‘what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until a President shall be elected.” 
Now, is the officer designated by the act of 
Congress, in any manner or sense, the Prest- 
dent? We answer, just as much so as the Vice 
President is, or can be; and the oath taken on 
induction to their respective chairs, by the Vice 
President, or the officer that has by. law of Con- 
gress been named to act as President for the 
unexpired term of the Presidency, reaches in 
its obligatioris to all acts to be done by them in 
the ordinary transactions of their p' office, 
as weil as those possible extraordinary ones 
superinduced and specially imposed upon them 
by constitutional allotment. Ifthe powers and 
duties of the office of President intrude in cer- 
tain other offices, contingently, to be sure, but 
no less inhereut for that reason, then the oath 


of their proper ordinary office, already taken | 


by them, is sufficient, and binds them, quocun- 
que et quodcunque. What wisdom, then, is 
seen in the parading of inauguration and use- 
less extra-constitutional oaths! 

Again: Usage, or the universal custom. in 
all parliamentary and ecclesiastical affairs and 
transactions, seems to warrant the view we have 
taken of this matter. In our city, in the ab- 
sence of the Mayor, or by reason of his inabil- 
ity to attend to his duties, who does not know 
and see that another officer, provided for such 
& contingency, and acting in his stead, always 
signs himself, when called upon, in the dis- 
charge of the Mayor’s duties, to use his name 
with the proper and truthful title, “Acting 
Mayor?” In the diocese of New York there 
is an ecclesiastical dignitary, still in office and 
receiving salary, the functions of whose bish- 
opric he does not exercise, but another—an in- 
stance quite analogous to the political one un- 
der consideration—and that other, recognising 
his proper relations, uses the style of “ Provis- 
ional Bishop ;” though it is written, “his bish- 
opric let another take,” he will not take it, only 
discharge its duties, nor adopt a fashion of of- 
ficial signature, false in philosophy, false in 
principle, and false in fact, as it would-be, if 
the term Bishop were used by him without lim- 
itation, while he is a person qui vicem gerit— 
@ mere vicegerent. 

The two instances cited above of Vice Presi- 
dents, whom constitutional intendment placed 
in the Presidential chair to act as President, 
not fo be President, show, in some degree, the 
progress of assumption, arrogance, usurpation, 

e offices of the I’ederal Government. For 
the exercise of power, they reach and over- 
reach ; and, not content with place, like well- 
trained and lithe athletes in political gymnastics, 
show themselves masters in leaping and over- 
leaping all the limits and boundaries of the 
Constitution. 

These are instances in the Executive de- 
partment, and are only nominally dangerons to 
the rights and liberties of the people. It may 
be said to be of no importance, except to the 
individual whose vanity, or something else, 
has made him so great a dupe. Let him enjoy 
his fancied greatness; let him think himself 
President ; let him write himself so, if he will ; 
surely the worst is his own—to be laughed at 
in the sleeve, and set down as an illustrated 
edition of the old fable of the jackdaw in the 
plumage of the peacock, or player of the part 
of Harlequin in pasteboard crown, with mock 
majesty, in farcical antics, on the great theatre 
of the National Government. But it has been 
significantly said, and well put, “ What’s in a 
name?” ‘The insidious workings and attacks 
of tyrants and mous are always covert, and, 
in appearance, trifling things, indifferent ; the 
serpent, coiled and in his smallest compass, 
with the assumed color of the surroundings, 
and seeming to be what he is not, is more to be 
feared by the unsuspecting traveller. 


“He would be crowned : 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him?» That; 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with.” 


We might instance, ad infinitum, the strides 
taken in the unlawful exercise of power in the 
Judiciary department, but we pass them now. 
The black catalogue of abuses and usurpations 
of ‘the Legislative department is absolutely 
frightful. We will cite only two instances, 
beautiful specimens of this sort, chosen be- 
cause of their brightness and lateness from the 
mint. They are—the Fugitive Slave Act, (one 
of the worthy Vice Presidents referred to above 
had a hand in its manufacture, and it bears his 
image and subscription,) and the act repealing 
the act known more generally as the Missouri 
Compromise ! 

The people well know that in theory the sov- 
ereignty lies in themselves. But, after all, as 
Government is administered by them, (to wit, 
through their representatives, ) sovereignty chan- 
ges place; and, like the beggar on horseback 
the representative rides it, poor thing, to—all 
know where! In theory the people are mas- 
ters—the officers of Government their servants ; 
but in practice the reverse is the truth. The 
: — ave been invited to the great Festival 

of Freedom—to an entertainment ter than 
that prepared by Royalty for the Heir to the 
Crown, as the parable has it; and, mirabile 
dictu! they make excuse: one has married him 
a wife ; another has much merchandise to look 
after; and another has bought him oxen. When, 
indeed, will the people awake to their highest in- 
teresis—see that they have good Government— 
and not suffer tyrants, in guise of their repre- 
sentatives, to trample them in the dust. 

Horace Dresser. 
New York, Sept. 7, 1855. 





FROM KANSAS, 


We have received the Kansas Herald o 
Freedom of September 22d. The Herald re- 
phn it as a wonderful occurrence, that Colonel 

ane, of Indiana, a member of the last Con- 
gress who voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
applied for admission into the District Court 
of the United States for Kansas Territory. 
Judge Lecompte presiding, and was refusi 
because he would not take an oath to sustain 
the enactments of the Legislature of Kansas. 
J. 8. Emery, Esq., from Lawrence, found him- 
self in a similar condition, and also refused the 
oath. Colonel Lane then asked the favor of 
appearing in behalf of Mc as a regular 
eae in the courts of Indiana and of the 

nited ae aa Court, but his request 





To the circular we issued a week or two 
since, in regard’ to voluntary agents, we have 
already received a large number of replies, full 
of kind words and pledges of co-operation in 
the work of renewing the subscriptions of the 
Era. If there-be any, at post offices which 
the circular has not reached, who are willing to 
aid us in enlarging our subscription, they will 


subscribers and circulars will be forwarded 
week after next. 

We are glad to see indications of an earnest 
purpose, among our friends, to multiply the 
readers of the Zra, and repair the damages it 
sustained from the Know Nothing movement. 





REPUBLICAN MEETING AT ALBANY. 


One of the signal events of the week is a 
great Republican meeting at Albany, presided 


tended by General Nye and W. H. Sewarp, 
former political opponents, but now cordial co- 
workers in a common cause. Ina speech of 
two hours’ length, marked by characteristic 
breadth of view and elevation of sentiment, 
Mr. Seward announced his unreserved adhesion 
to the Republican Party. We shall print the 
speech in our next number. 





THE CASE OF PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 


The reader will see in another column a brief 
notice of Judge Kane’s decision, against the 
petition of Jane Johnson to quash the writ of 
habeas corpus in the case of Mr. Williamson. 
The Judge is unrelenting. He reaffirms every 
position that he has taken, and his opinions in 
relation to Slavery are such as few Southern 
Judges have ventured to pronounce. In the 
teeth of the express declarations of Mr. Madi- 
son, of Judge McLean, of eminent slaveholding 
jurists, of the whole current of judicial decis- 
ions, he asserts that the Federal Constitution 
recognises slaves as property, and that the law 
of nations guaranties to the slaveholder the 
right to carry his slaves through any Territory 
or State, whether Slavery exists there or not. 
The Judge is beyond argument. So far as his 
opinions can do it, he has abrogated the pro- 
visions in the Constitution of Pennsylvania pro- 
hibiting Slavery, and let loose the curse upon 
its soil. Towards the victim of his tyranny, 
Mr, Williamson, he is implacable. Public 
Opinion is beginning to ery out for his im- 
peachment. It would seem as if no other 
means were left to the friends of justice. It is 
proposed that Congress be memorialized on the 
subject. 

Meantime, Mr. Williamson suffers with noble 
fortitude. He will not confess to a wrong he 


of a contempt he never was guilty of: he will 
not sacrifice one jot or tittle of his rights and 
dignity as an American citizen. May Heaven 
protect and sustain him. His patience, digni- 
ty, and firm resolve, must excite more and 
more the admiration and sympathies of the 
People. Read the following letter from him to 
a friend, who had inquired as to the trnth of 
certain rumors respecting new efforts for his 
liberation : 
“No. 78, Purtapetrara Co. Prison, 
September 29, 1855. 
“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 29th instant 
is‘now before me, and, in reply to your inquiry, 
I may say that I contemplate no further legal 
proceedings with reference to my liberation 
from this jail, in which I am now confined. I 
have now been kept here for more than two 
months, and I can see no prospect of liberation. 
I am a native, and have always been a citizen 
of Pennsylvania; and, believing myself atro- 
ciously wronged, I applied to the highest tribu- 
nal known to our laws, but relief has been with- 
held. I can expect none from the authority 
that placed me here, without dishonorable sub- 
mission. Having been guilty neither of false- 
hood, dissimulation, nor contumacy, I am sure 
that it is no case for a degrading capitulation. 
Such a course would bring with it a diminution 
of self-respect more oppressive than the power 
now seeking to crush out the highest attribute 
of State sovereignty by immring me within 
these walls. 
“ Accept for yourself, and communicate to 
others who favor me with their consideration, 
my most grateful acknowledgments. 
“ Respectfully yours, &c., 
“P. WILLIAMSON.” 


On the little slate that hangs by the door of 
his cell, containing a record of committals, is 
the name “ Passmore Williamson, committed 
for contempt, July 27th, 1855.” Immediately 
preceding his name is that of “ —— , com- 
mitted for theft,” and following it, that of “—- 
——, committed for murder !” 








“LABOR VOTES.” 


Labor in this country is honorable and hon- 
ored. Its honor stands on the substantial basis 
of political power. Labor votes in the United 
States.— Washington Sentinel. 

In what part of the country is Labor honor- 
able and honored? In the slave States, where 
the labor is done by more than three millions 
of imbruted slaves? And is it in that section 
that “Labor votes?” Are the millions of slaves 
voters ? 

It is worthy of remark, that whenever Pro- 
Slavery men undertake to show off our country 
and its institutions to foreigners, they always 
ignore the South, and speak chiefly of the insti- 
tutions prevalent in the free States, as if they 
constituted “the country”—a tacit admission 


of | of their superiority. Because Labor is “hon- 


orable” and “honored,” and “votes” at the 
North, they say, ‘‘ Labor in this country is hon- 
orable and honored ”—and “ Labor votes.” 
Suppose they should carry out their silly 
threat, dissolve the Union, and organize a pure 
Slaveholding Union, where, then, would be their 
boasting ? 

Tue Arsayy AtLas must not suppose it 
ean sow disunion between the different sec- 
tions that have united to form the Republican 
Party. The New York Tribune, we know, re- 











please, let us know without delay. Lists of 
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has never committed: he will not purge himself 


seem to be disgusted with them; in fact, there 
is not a newspaper in Washington which has 
presented the real results, so as to give its 
readers a correct idea of them. It is by such 
conduct that Southern People are misled as to 
the actual state of things in the free States. 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Leader (Republican) 
thus announces the result : 

“ We have elected a Republican Governor. 
“We have elected a Republican Lieutenant 
Governor. 

“ We have elected a Republican Auditor. . 
“ We have elected a Republican Treasurer. 
“We have elected a Republican Attorney 
General. 

“We have elected two Republican Judges. 

“ We have elected a Republican Commission- 
er of Public Works. 

“We have elected our whole State ticket by 
an average majority of more than forty thou- 
sand, 

“We have rebuked the Pierce and Shannon 
Administration. 

“We have taught the South that Ohio will 
not permit armed ruffians to invade Kansas, 
and plant Slavery with the bowie-knife. 

“ We have strengthened the cause of Free- 
dom everywhere. 

“ We have achieved a victory of which our 
children’s children will boast. 

“Come and let us rejoice together; for our 
adversaries are humbled, and those who con- 
spired against Liberty have been punished. 
“Let all good men rejoice; for the hand that 
raised the sword against right has been cut off.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the 12th submits 
returns from seventy-four counties, showing a 
nett majority for Chase of 19,950. The coun- 
ties to be heard from will increase this majori- 
ty. Forty-three counties have chosen nineteen 
Republican and three Administration Senators; 
forty-eight counties have chosen fifty-four Re- 
publican Representatives and nineteen Admin- 
istration. The counties to be heard from will 
probably show about the same proportions. The 
Legislature, of course, is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican, and will elect a Republican United 
States Senator. Trimble, an old Whig, set up 
by the Know Nothing organization to defeat 
Chase, received, it is estimated, about 20,000 
votes. 

It will be remembered that last week we ex- 
pressed some apprehension in regard to the re- 
sults of the election. As an Anti-Know Noth- 
ing, Mr. Chase was opposed by the Know 
Nothing organization, and yet, running on a 
ticket on which were the names of men who 
had been members of that Order, he was in 
danger of losing the support of the naturalized 
citizens. We rejoice that, although these cir- 
cumstances reduced his majority, they could not 
prevent his election. It was demonstrated that 
the number of voters who preferred Know Noth- 
ingism to Republicanism was much smaller 
than had been supposed, and that a large por- 
tion of the naturalized citizens could not be 
mystified as to the real issue of the election. 
The Administration Party tried to conceal 
this issue, and to run down the Republicans on 
the charge of Know Nothingism. Medili was 
represented as an Anti-Nebraska Democrat; 
letters were sent from Washington, announcing 
that the Cabinet was displeased with the con- 
duct of Governor Shannon, and his removal 
was confidently predicted: a letter was circula- 
ted, purporting to be from that functionary him- 
self, denying that he had ever said he was in 
favor of Slavery in Kansas; and the most stren- 
uous efforts were made to invest State issues 
with paramount importance. 

But all this trickery failed. The People 
could not be cheated. The questions were 
distinctly and broadly put to them—Do you 
ratify the election of Mr. Pugh, Nebraska 
Senator, in the place of Mr. Chase? Do you 
approve of the policy of the Nebraska bill, 
and the Pro-Slavery policy of the Administra- 
tion? Will you approve of Mr. Chase, one of the 
great leaders of the opposition to that policy ? 
Will you prefer Republicanism to Pierce De- 
mocracy? Will you pledge the vote of your 
State to the Republican candidate for President 
in 1856? Their auswer is recorded in the elec- 
tion of Mr, Chase, the whole of the Republi- 
can ticket, and three-fourths of the Legisla- 
ture. 

As a political event, it is of the greatest im- 
portance. Ohio is the third State in the Union 
in political power. Its twenty-three electoral 
votes are now pledged against the Administra- 
tion Party and the Know Nothings. This fact 
must give a powerful impulse to the Republican 
movement in Massachusetts and New York. 
What the great Western State has done, they 
may do. Surely the Anti-Slavery sentiment in 
those States is as vigorous and clear-sighted as 
in Ohio. Let Rockwell and his associates, 
Preston King and his associates, be elected, 
and to the twenty-three electoral votes of Ohio 
will be added the forty-eight of New York 
and Massachusetts, pledged to the Republican 
Presidential candidate of 1856, 

While the political bearings of this import- 
ant event claim our first attention, we exult in 
the signal triumph of an old co-laborer in the 
Anti-Slavery movement, who, unfaltering in his 
devotion to its interests, when such devotion 
involved political and social ostracism, has 
lived long enough to reap the reward of the 
consecration of eminent abilities to the cause 
of Freedom and Justice. 


—_—_————_— 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES DANGEROUS.. 


The Washington Sentinel has a very good 
article against Know Nothingism, showing how 
the repeal of the naturalization laws would 
tend to place Labor in this country at the mer- 
cy of Capital. In making out its argument, 
it is constrained to refer to certain fundamental 
principles—rather dangerous to an advocate of 
Despotism—for, the Sentinel, while vindicating 
to-day the rights of Labor against Capital, to- 
mérrow will be found fiercely maintaining the 
rights of Capital against Labor. 

Forgetting fora moment that it is a stern 
champion of that Despotism of Capital, which 
owns both Labor and the Laborer, it states the 
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peed he man, or set of me. 
the the man) is the constiution, and his 
character its guaranty. In Amica, we insist 
on some more substantial it; for our ri 
and interests, than human perf ’ or indi- 
vidual character.” | 

The conclusion of the whole argument is, 
Labor, where not invested with the right of 
self-protection, will be oppressel by Capital, 
no matter what the character of the capitalist 
may be. This is the position ofthe Sentinel, 
as against the Know Nothings: but against 
Anti-Slavery men, its position is,the best con- 
dition of Labor is that in which it has no legal 
right whatsoever, but in which its only protec- 
tion is to be found in the characte? of the capi- 
talist ! 


ELECTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
INDIANA. 


The opposition to the Administration Party 
in Pennsylvania has been defeated, that Party 
having elected its candidate for Canal Commis- 
sioner, and a majority of the Legislature, on 
which will devolve the task of choosing a Uni- 
ted States Senator. Last year the Opposition 
swept the State. The press is engaged in phi- 
losophizing on the change. The Administration 
papers of course say that Rublic Opinion has 
reacted in favor of the Adainistration—that 
the policy of the Nebraska Billhaving come to 
be better understood, the Peopl« have revoked 
an erroneous judgment, hastily formed. This 
is nonsense. No Democratic Sta Convention, 
held in Pennsylvania since the yassage of the 
bill, has dared to endorse it, althouwh vehement- 
ly urged by the Administration t¢ do so. The 
Convention that nominated Plunmer for the 
office of Canal Commissioner, maintained the 
same reserve, refusing to make tha bill or the 
policy of it an issue in the electim. Besides, 
it will be found that the Adminisiration Party 
has increased but little since lastyear: it has 
not grown stronger, but the opposition organ- 
ized against it last year has grown weaker. 

The North American attempts to explain this 
fact by a reference to the division of sentiment 
in relation to the Prohibitory Lay. We doubt 
not that this, as in Maine, had something to do 
in changing the relative condition: of parties. 
But, the one great cause of the disorganization of 
the opposition is overlooked. Last year, Know 
Nothingism, acting secretly and insidiously, 
combined all the elements of disaffe:tion to the 
Administration, especially allying itself with 
the Anti-Nebraska Sentiment, whith it used, 
however, to subserve its own purposes. Its 
nature and real tendencies were not tnderstood, 
and it operated without making itsef manifest 
except in results. 

Since then, it has emerged from obscurity, 
been arraigned at the bar of Public Sentiment, 
and condemned by the great majarity of the 
real Anti-Nebraska voters. Unwillmg to sub- 
mit to the judgment, it has strugglel for polit- 
ical affendency. Where it gave place to Re- 
publicanism, and became acquiescent, the Ad- 
ministration has been overthrown, as in Ver- 
montand Ohio. Where it refused to be ignored, 
as in Maine, or undertook the lead, as in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana, the Administration has 
triumphed. The opposition to the Adminis- 
tration and Slavery can be marshailed and or- 
ganized by Republicanism, but not by Know 
Nothingism. True Anti-Slavery men, deter- 
mined to wrest the Federal Government from 
the hands of the Slave Power, will not array 
themselves on the narrow platform of the pro- 
scriptive, Anti-American Order. 

That is the secret of the Administration vic- 
tory in Pennsylvania and Indiana. The Know 
Nothings attempted first to get the control of 
the Republican Convention in Pennsylvania. 
It now turns out that the President was a 
Know Nothing, and appointed a majority of the 
State Republican Committee from the Know 
Nothing ranks. A portion of this Committee, 
acting, as we understand, without any authori- 
ty, at the eleventh hour, withdrew the name of 
Passmore Williamson, candidate of the Repub- 
licans, and, in conjunction with the Whig and 
Know Nothing Committees, put in nomination 
a new candidate. This change of front of it- 
self would have tended to division, but, accom- 
panied with so many suspicious circumstances, 
it insured it. Many of the Republican papers 
denounced the movement as fraudulent, and 
kept the name of Williamson before the Peo- 
ple; and the result was, entire want of concert 
among the opponents of the Administration. 
We are not sorry for the result. We can see 
no good from any election that may be justly 
claimed as a Native American victory. Better 
let division come this fall than next. Better 
encounter now all the hazards of disentangling 
Anti-Slavery men from the meshes of the Secret 
Order now, than a year hence. If Pennsylva- 
nia is to be arrayed against the Administration 
and the Slave Power in 1856, it must be, not by 
Whiggery or Know Nothingism, but by Repub- 
licanism. 

The same is true of Indiana. 

The Indianapolis Journal of the 10th instant 
admits the total defeat of the “ Republicans” at 
the late county elections in that State, but de- 
nies that the election was decided upon nation- 
al issues. Speaking of the result, it says: 
“We are beaten so decidedly that we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the misfortune 
cannot be the result of remissness in one place 
or uncorrected falsehoods in another. So great 
a change from the vote of last year cannot be 
traced to partial or local causes. It is the work 
of a general sentiment, and that, we think, is 
hostility to the prohibitory law. Not that the 
principle of prohibition is so unpopular, but 
the stringent features of the law, and its indif- 
ferent execution since it gct into the hands of 
the Supreme Court, have burdened it with all 
the odium of stringency and the additional 
odium of inefficiency. Other causes may have 
aided, but this, we believe, was the main influ- 
ence. We need not say that we regret this in- 
dication of popular feeling, but we derive con- 
solation from the history of all great reforms. 
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accursed traffic. Though beaten now, we have 
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theirs. They cannot stand upon the issues of 
Native Americanism against the Administra- 


‘tion. They cannot mix them up with the great 


Question which now demands a union of the 
People against the Slave Power, without sepa- 
rating themselves from the other free States, 
and insuring their certain overthrow. 

One movement—one issue—an honest, open 
Party of the People, without proscription or 
distinction on account of race or religion—this 
is the demand of the crisis. Will our Indiana 
friends respond to it heartily and sincerely? 





THE DEFENCE OF THE PRESIDENT 


A defence of the President, in the Kansas 
matter, probably dictated by himself, appeared 
lately in the columns of the Washington Union. 


“Having made,” says the writer, “the Kansas 
bill a measure of his Administration, and having 
contributed what influence he could to its pas- 
sage, it would have been strange if he had failed 
to watch with deep solicitude every development 
connected with the successful inauguration of a 
measure which was designed to establish, firm- 
ly and forever, the principle of territorial self- 
government, and, consequently, to give the 
country repose on the Slavery question. It was 
not only his interest, but his duty, to observe 
the ‘ prevalent feeling’ in the Southern States 
respecting the efforts of incorporated companies 
in the free States to control the public sentiment 
of Kansas by the influence of money and capi- 
tal, as well as to observe the ‘prevalent feel- 
ing’ in the Northern States respecting the 
outrages on the Kansas border. He saw, as 
every sp ws man must have seen, that as 
soon as the Kansas bill became a law, the pur- 
pose was avowed by Abolitionists to defeat its 
great principle by securing the hasty immigra- 
into the beyrsears through the influence of cap- 
ital, of an Anti-Slavery population. 

“The Kansas law was based upon the principle 
of allowing the bona fide settlers—those who 
came of their own accord—to find homes and 
to pursue their avocations as permanent inhab- 
itants, and with no preconceived purpose to af- 
fect the political complexion of the Territory— 
to allow such inhabitants to adopt or reject 
Slavery, as they might decide. The spirit and 
object of the law were liable to be perverted 
and defeated in two ways : the one by the mode 
of hurrying in Anti-Slavery settlers, as charged 
upon the Abolitionists ; the other by the mode 
of attending the elections and controlling the 
ballot-box by force, as charged upon the Mis- 
sourians. The former mode was as much cal- 
culated to excite and exasperate the South as 
the latter was the North. We have no doubt 
that the President has witnessed with deep re- 
gret the excited feelings which have been man- 
ifested in both sections in connection with the 
occurrences in Kansas. 

“Tt is much to be lamented that the men in 

both sections who give direction to public senti- 
ment have not been more careful in looking at 
the different aspects in which Kansas affairs 
present themselves. The editor of the Adver- 
tiser is kind enough to volunteer his counsel to 
the President, and yet he does not seem to have 
qualified himself as a counsellor by examining 
both sides of the subject. Governor Reeder fell 
into the same error when he returned to Penn- 
sylvania, shortly after the elections in Kansas. 
In his speech to his neighbors at Easton he 
denounced with bitterness the violence and 
force of the Missourians, but he wholly over- 
looked the conduct of the Massachusetts Aboli- 
tionists, on which the Missourians based their 
plea of justification. In the late Democratic 
Convention at Syracuse, the came error was 
committed—the outrages charged upon the 
Missourians were strongly censured, but the in- 
terference of the Abolitionists which had pro- 
voked those outrages was entirely passed over. 
“Being actuated by no sectional feeling in this 
matter, and being bound by his official obliga- 
tion to know no North or South, but to carry 
out the law in its true spirit and meaning, the 
President has not overlooked the embarrassing 
circumstanses which are connected with the 
Kansas question, but, on the contrary, has been 
ready at all times to exert all the power vested 
in him for the prevention of any of those inter- 
ferences, whether by the influence of capital 
and money or by force and violence, which 
are elleged to have been resorted to for the de- 
feat of the true meaning and principle of the law. 
The Advertiser will, therefore, see that there is 
not the slightest danger that the President will 
give ‘the Executive sanction to the ill ro- 
ceedings of Atchison and his coadjutors in Kan- 
sas,’ and thereby give an impulse to the Repub- 
lican movement which would render it irresist- 
ible in the free States. He has not, and he will 
not, lend any countenance to any illegal pro- 
ceeding, whether it originates in Missouri or 
Massachusetts, which has for its object the de- 
feat of the great principle of allowing the in- 
habitants of Kansas to give an unbiased and 
free judgment upon the question whether Sla- 
very shall or shall not exist in the Territory.” 
Let us bring to view a few historical facts, 
overlooked in this Defence. 
The Missouri Compromise was recognised as 
in full force during the agitation of the Slavery 
Question in Congress in 1850. The arrange- 
ment then agreed upon in relation to Territorial 
Government, was expressly confined to the Ter- 
ritories of Utah and New Mexico. Nobody in- 
timated then, or at the Baltimore Conventions 
of the Democratic and Whig Parties, which 
sanctioned that arrangement, that it disturbed 
or in any way affected the Missouri Compro- 
mise. At the last session of the thirty-second 
Congress, a bill to organize a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for Nebraska, defining its southern 
boundary by the parallel of 36° 307 north lati- 
tude, was introduced in the House, was opposed 
by some Southern and a few Northern mem- 
bers, on the ostensible ground that the rights 
of the Indians were not respected, but was pass- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. The Slavery 
Question was not named in connection with. it. 
It went to the Senate, was brought up at a late 
period of the session, resisted by several South- 
ern Senators, and lost for want of time. Had 
there been plenty of time, it could shave been 
carried against the feebly-organized opposition. 
Little was said about it during the interval, 
except by the National Era, which exposed the 
secret influences that had defeated the measure, 
and admonished the friends of Freedom that a 
conspiracy would be organized by the opening 
of the next Congress, to bafile it, if again intro- 
duced. 

Some time before the meeting of the first ses- 
sion of the thirty-third Congress, Senator Atchi- 
son traversed various slaveholding counties in 
the State of Missouri, pointing out to them the 
dangers which threatened “slave property” 
from the organization of Nebraska as a free 
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Territory, and doing all he could to enlist their 
prejudices against that policy. He, for himself, 


organization of a Territorial Government, un- 
less his constituents were permitted to emigrate 
to the Territory with their slaves—in other 
abrogated. The project of repeal, and the divi- 
sion of the Territory into two parts, with a view 
to throw Kansas directly under the influence of 
Missouri, and subject it to slave colonization, 
was broached in an obscure Atchison paper, in 
for- 
ward in Congress. ‘The bill, as first introduced 
by Senator Douglas, provided only for one Ter- 
ritorial Government, and did not propose to re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise, but to leave the 
question of its validity to the Courts. This bill 


as possible, geographically, a continuation of 
Missouri, and the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise being expressly enacted—the very 
measure announced in advance by that ob- 
scure Missouri paper! To this measure, the 
President, as the country knows, and his De- 
fence avows, gave his support, adopting it as a 
measure of his Administration—in fact, as the 
measure, adhesion to which was thenceforth 
made a test of party allegiance. 

Now, he knew perfectly well, from the course 
of the Propaganda, and from the bold delara- 
tions of Mr. Atchison and his Missouri organs, 


‘| that the one great object of the bill was, to 


wrest from Freedom a Territory which had 
been consecrated to it by a solemn compact for 
one-third of a century, and to subject it to Sla- 
very. He knew, too, that no State Legislature, 
no Convention of the People, no leading Press, 
North or South, had demanded such a measure. 
He knew that a simple, legitimate bill, for the 
organization of a Territorial Government, with- 
out the slightest reference to the subject of 
Slavery, such as had passed the preceding 
House with little opposition, and would have 
gone through the Senate, had there been time, 
would have succeeded in the thirty-third Con- 
gress, had he yielded to it his countenance and 
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n rejecting, then, such a measure, and adopt- 
ing that of Mr. Atchison, with a full knowledge 
of its purpose and inevitable working, he adopt- 
ed the policy of Slavery-Propagandism. This, 
and not the principle of Popular Sovereiguty, 
was the controlling element of the bill. 

In his Defence he finds it convenient to pass 
in silence over this chapter of his responsibilities, 
as an ally of the Slavery Propaganda. The Ter- 
ritories might have been organized without re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise: he knows 
it; and, had they been, our country would have 
been spared the disgrace of those Vandal out- 
rages which now afflict our frontiers, and 
threaten civil war. Why, then, did he repeal 
the Compromise? Why, but to give the Prop- 
aganda the privilege they had desired, of plant- 
ing Slavery in Kansas. And yet this man pre- 
tends to be impartial and national, a partisan 
neither of the Anti-Slavery nor Pro-Slavery 
party, neither of Missouri nor Massachusetts ! 
The bill itself was a sectional measure, carried 
by a sectional majority, for sectional purposes. 
Its object was, to take Kansas from Freedom, 
give it to Slavery, and to aggrandize the 
Slave Interest. The President who sanctioned 
it, and makes it the measure of his Adminis- 
tration, insults common sense when he claims 
to be national, opposed equally to the sectional 
fanaticism of North and South. That sucha 
Defence as we print above, should emanate 
from such a source, is not surprising. 

Compelled by Public Sentiment to take some 
notice of the outrages upon the rights of voters 
in Kansas, afraid to condemn them as they 
deserve, and yet unable to justify them, the 
President undertakes to find an apology for 
them, in certain alleged proceedings of the 
Abolititionists. So soon, he says, as the Kansas 
bill became a law, “the purpose was avowed 
by the Abolitionists to defeat its great princi- 
ple, by securing the hasty immigration into the 
Territory, through the influence of capital, of 
an Anti-Slauery population.” This is false, 
notoriously false. The indignation produced 
by the passage of the bill was not confined to 
the Abolitionists: the majority of the People 
interested in settling Kansas with a free popu- 
lation, were not “ Abolitionists,” in the popu- 
lar acceptation of the word. Again: the per- 
sons specially engaged in encouraging free im- 
migration into the Territory did not “avow 
their purpose to defeat the principle of the bill;” 
nor did they cherish such a purpose. They 
avowed their purpose to defeat the object of 
the bill—Slave-colonization—by acting upon 
its principle—the right of the bona jide settlers 
to determine its domestic institutions. 

Now, admit what is not the fact, that East- 
ern men, organized in societies, paid a premium 
for Anti-Slavery emigrants, and transported 
them free of cost to Kansas, for the purpose 
of becoming actual settlers, what law did they 
violate, what right of slaveholders, what part 
of the Kansas bill? Might not similar socie- 
ties have been organized in the South, for 
for slave colonization? Slaveholders were at 
liberty to contest the ground by precisely those 
means. The struggle would have been legiti- 
mate and peaceful. How could the operation 
of such Eastern societies, carried on in the 
way pointed out, justify the invasion of Kansas 
by Missourians, not intending .to settle there, 
but for the purpose of taking possession of the 
polls, and preventing the bona fide settlers from 
recording at the ballot-box their will? In 
other words, could the “hasty colonization” 
of Anti-Slavery people, through the means of 
“ capital,” with a view to permanent settlement, 
justify the armed interposition and fraudulent 
voting of Missourians, retaining their residence 
in Missouri, and with no purpose of changing it? 

But, it is not true that the Emigration socie- 
ties of the East offered a premium to Anti- 
Slavery colonists, or transported them free of 
cost. A plain statement of the case will ex- 
pose the gross misrepresentation and want of 
candor of this Presidential Defence. The Kan- 
sas bill, as we have said, was framed to suit 
Mr. Atchison and the Propaganda, who had 
avowed their purpose to plant Slavery in the 
Territory. No sooner was it passed, than his 
friends were instructed how and where to lo- 
cate their claims, and measures were concocted 
to obtain by means of temporary voters the 
control of the polls. Conventions were held 
through all the western counties of Missouri, 
for the purpose of raising money to make the 
scheme effectual. The Pro-Slavery Party had 
many advantages. Missouri bordered on Kan- 
sas, and shut it off from the free States. The 
western counties contained a large slave popu- 
lation. The plans of the Propaganda had 
been matured. They had, in the Secretary of 
War, who could dispose of the troops on the 
frontier, a powerful friend at headquarters, and in 
Senator Atchison at Washington, an agent who 
would give them the earliest and most import- 
ant information. Under ordinary circumstan- 
might have saved Kansas; but these extra- 
ordinary advantages of the Propaganda re- 
quired to be met by extraordinary efforts on 
the part of their opponents. And will any 
candid man say, that in view of the outrage- 
ous violation of good faith towards the free 
States involved in the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, such efforts were not only their 
right, but their duty? The Emigration socie- 
ties were organized, not to supersede, but to 
aid, voluntary emigration. They carefully 
collected and circulated information in rela- 
reaching it, They hired nobody to go; ra 
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— No armed colonists were march- 
Linto the er ; , to seize the polls, decide 
the election, and then march away egain. The 

hole object of the associations was, to secure 
a rapid ent of free laborers and farmers 
in Kansas, bona fide settlers, so that, taking 
their stand on “ the principle of the bill,” they 
might baffle the Propaganda, who cared nothing 
about its principle. 

The societies, after all, operated to a limited 
extent, the larger amount of emigration from 
the free States being of individuals, going “ in 
of their own accord.” 

These proceedings, the President, in his De- 
fence, classes with the armed interference by 
Missourians with the rights of settlers, and the 
fraudulent voting of Missouri residents; and 
he has the hardihood to insinuate that they are 
“iNegal,” for he says, “he has not, and he 
will not, lend any countenance to any illegal 
proceeding, whether it originate in Missouri 
or Massachusetts, which has for its object the 
defeat of the great principle of allowing the 
inhabitants of Kansas to give an unbiased and 
free judgment upon the question whether Sla- 
very shall or shall not exist in the Territory.” 

That partisan newspapers, whoge vocation 
it is to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son, and confound all distiactions of right and 
wrong, should attempt to excuse an enor- 
mous Injustice, by libelling its victims, is to 
be expected ; but such conduct in a President 
of the United States is beyond the reach of all 


ordinary terms of reprobation. 


Thé@ only other part of the Defence in which 
the President attempts to justify himself, is 
that in which he labors to show how unjust are 
the complaints against him, for not interfering 
to prevent the fraud and violence alleged to 
have been committed in Kansas : 

“We have seen the remark made again and 
again by partisan opponents of the President, 
that he is responsible for the violations of the 
right of suffrage in Kansas; that he ought to 
have prevented it; and that he ought still to 
interfere for the punishment of the offenders ; 
but we have seen no attempt to specify the 
manner in which the President could have in- 
terfered to prevent the evils, nor in which he 
could now interfere, nor upon what clause in 
the law or the Constitution he could find au- 
thority to interfere. We know that under the 
Constitution the President is commander of 
the army, but we know, too, that he is not 
thereby empowered to empoly the army for any 
other than a purpose specified by law. The 
Advertiser deals in the language generally 
used by the fault-finders on this subject, but 
upon examination it will be seen to be entirely 
too vague and general to point out the course 
which the President is advised to pursue. We 
venture to affirm that he stands ready and 
anxious to exert the full power vested in him 
by the Constitution and law, to secure to the 
people of Kansas the free and unrestricted right 
to carry out the Kansas law in its true spirit. 
We doubt not he would be obliged to some of 
the astute fault-finders, to point him to the au- 
thority under which he can do more than he 
has long since done. It is idle to tell him that 
he ‘ must discard all sympathy with Atchison 
and his crew’—he never had any sympathy 
with anybody who sought or desired, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to interfere with the free 
right of suffrage by the Kansas people. It is 
useless to call on him to ‘sustain the people 
of Kansas in the exercise of the rights guaran- 
tied to them,’ without showing in what way he 
can ‘sustain’ them more effectually than here- 
tofore. He has exhausted all the authority 
known to him in the effort to have the law for 
organizing Kansas faithfully executed.” 

Let us see whether he is so impotent, as he 
pretends to be. When the Fugitive Slave Act 
was said to be obstructed in its operation, did 
not the President issue a Proclamation, warn- 
ing evil-disposed persons, calling upon good 
citizens to maintain the law, and denouncing 
penalties against law-breakers? Did he not 
put the army and navy of the United States in 
motion to enforce its execution? Were not 
despatches sent to the Marshal and Prosecu- 
ting Attorney, to use prompt and vigorous ef- 
forts against offenders? Why all this exer- 
tion of Federal Power? Because, the law, 
said tobe resisted, was a Federal Statute, and 
by the Constitution the President is bound + 
“ take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
What is the Kansas-Nebraska Act but a Fed- 
eral law, and, when resisted, when its plain 
provisions are attempted to be counteracted by 
an organized conspiracy, how is it that the 
President is not bound to “take care that it be 
faithfully executed?” Why may he instruct 
Marshals and Attorneys, issue Proclamations, 
put the army and navy in motion, when one 
Federal law is seriously obstructed, and have 
no power to interfere, when another is still 
more seriously obstructed ? 

The truth is, he not only failed to use his 
power to support the law, but flagrantly used 
it to support the law-breakers? He knew that 
Senator Atchison was the head of the conspir- 
acy to convert Kansas into Slave Territory— 
that Messrs. Whitfield and Stringfellow were 
his chief associates—that the Squatter Sover- 
eign and Weston Argus, open partisans of 
Nullification, libellers of the free States, advo- 
cates of mob-violence and the invasion of Kan- 
sas, were their special organs. Will he ex- 
plain, then, to the country, why he ejected Mr. 
Benton’s friends from office, in Missouri, and 
appointed instead the creatures of Mr. Atchi- 
son, thereby giving the latter the ascendency ? 
Why he reappointed Mr. Whitfield, Indian 
Agent? Why he gave the Government print- 
ing to the Argus and the Squatter Sovereign ? 
Will he tell us, why he appointed a majority of 
the Judges of the Territory from that class of 
slaveholders who deny that Slavery is local in 
its character, and assert that it is recognised 
and protected by the Federal Constitution in 
all Federal Territory, thus deciding, in ad- 
vance, the question of Slavery for Kansas, so 
far as the Courts could determine it? Will 
he tell us, why he appointed, in the place of 
Governor Reeder, Wilson Shannon, a man 
whose first act was a cordial recognition of the 
spurious Legislature of Missouri, elected by 
Atchison men, and one of whose first declara- 
tions was, that “he was in favor of Slavery in 
Kansas ?” 

Ah—the record of the President is a black 
one: not only has he refused to use his power 
in behalf of the actual settlers in Kansas, he 
has used it against them ; not only has he de- 
clined to see that the laws be faithfully execu- 
ted, he has aided and abetted the men who de- 
liberately violated them. His Defence is dis- 
ingenuous in statement, sophistical in argument, 
libellous on the free States, an insult to com- 
mon sense. 





MOST CONSOLATORY. 

The National Intelligeneer administers rich 
consolation to the good people of Massachu- 
setts in the following paragraph. They will 
never be able to repay Messrs. Walley, Win- 
throp, and Choate, for their incalculable ser- 
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discussed in the South ai any time during the 
last fifteen years, just like thet of a dissolutio, 
of the Union, but to the “ national and pat. 
otie” respectabilities above named belongs th. 
distinguished honor of meeting it as an imyj. 
nent danger ! 


A MISCHIEVOUS MISREPRESENTATION, 


From the following article in the Washing 
ton Union, it will be seen how grossly that pa. 
per misrepresents the London Times, for th 
purpose of excusing its pro-Russian sympathigg 
and stirring up an anti-English excitement, 

Semi-Official—From the Union. 
Mr. Mason at Notre Dame.—We are not dis. 
to credit the statement, which we see in 
some of the newspapers, that Mr. Mason, our 
worthy and accomplished Minister to France 
was in attendacce in his tative capacity 
at the late 7e Deum at Noire Dame, in Paric 
Ag the rep. 
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in honor of the fall of Sebastopol. 
resentative of a neutral Power, it seems to ys 
impossible that Mr. Mason could have overlook. 
ed the impropriety of such an act so far as to 
cempromit his Government by his attendance 
in his representative capacity. It is hardly to 
be supposed that he will allow the allusions to 
the occurrence in the public prints to pags 
without explanation, and therefore we shall as. 
sume either that the statement of his attend. 
ance is unfounded, or that he has a plausible 
explanation for whatever course he deemed it 
proper to pursue. It would be a coincidence 
much to be regretted, if it should turn out that 
whilst Mr. Maso n was giving additional eclat to 
the celebration of the fall of Sebastopol in Paris, 
the editor of the London Times should be in. 
diting sentiments and suggestions like the fol- 
lowing: 

“A few poo ago, the Americans seized 
province of their weak neighbors: an alliance 
of France and England was projected, which, 
tf carried out, would have involved the Union 
wm @ long and dangerous struggle. The Rus. 
sians occupied a similarly situated territory; 
the alliance was complete, is most powerful, 
and may last to interfere in the affairs of a 
transatlantic Turkey.” 

Our Government has maintained a strict nev- 
trality in regard to the Eastern war, but our 
people cannot overlook such threats as those 
made by Lord Clarendon and the Emperor Na. 
poleon, and now repeated by the London Times; 
and they cannot fail to give a decided direction 
to American sympathies, We argent, that we 
shall regret exceedingly if Mr. Mason shall 
have forgotten the relations of strict neutrality 
to which his Government is committed in the 
manner indicated in the newspapers; but, un- 
til more correctly advised, we look with confi- 
dence to a satisfactory explanation of the oc- 
currence. 

Now, as we showed last week, the extract 
quoted from the London Times is taken from 
@ paragraph in that paper, in which the sym- 
pathy for Russia in this country is attributed 
to certain “ fanciful analogies” between Russia 
and the United States; and among these are, 
the alliance which is said to have been project- 
ed when the question of Texas annexation was 
under consideration, and the existing alliance, 
which, it is conjectured, “ may last long enough 
to interfere in the affairs of a transatlantic Tur- 
key.” The Union attributes these “ sentiments 
and suggestions” to the London Times, when, 
in fact, the Times ascribes them to American 
statesmen, and finds in them an explanation 
of the dislike to the Allied Powers, cherished 
by Americans. So far from that paper enter- 
taining or sanctioning them, it says expressly 
that they are “ fanciful,” “obviously too imagi- 
nary to be the cause of more than pamphlets 
and orations.” 

The New York Times, in which this misrep- 
resentation first appeared, has retracted it 
promptly, thus showing that it arose from mis- 
understanding. We shall see whether the 
Union will manifest a like respect for truth 
and fair dealing. 

We are not particularly interested for the 
reputation of the London Times, but we do not 
like to see bad feeling engendered between na- 
tions by careless or wicked misrepresentation. 
The press could employ its columns to better 
purpose than in misleading the People of this 
country in regard to the real sentiments of for- 
eign nations. 


NATIONAL WHIGS. 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig is no less pleased 
than the Richmond Enquirer with the move- 
ments of the National Straight-out Whigs in 
Massachusetts and New York. Quoting in fall 
the resolutions of the late Convention in the 
former State, it says: 

“The doctrines here announced are the doc- 
trines of national, Union-loving men, and can- 
not fail to command the approval of such all 
over the country. ‘The Whig party of Massa- 
chusetts stands now, as ever, upon the Consti- 
tution.’ The declaration of such a sentient 1s 
surely worthy of those who profess to follow 
the teachings of Daniel Webster, the great ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, and the ardent 
friend of the Union, under all circumstances 
and amid every peril that menaced it. * * * 

“The denunciation, by the Conservative 
Whigs of the Old Bay State, of the odious Per- 
sonal Liberty law, as ‘an enactment disgrace- 
ful to a body of men sworn to support the Con- 
stitution,’ and the declaration of their determ!- 
mination to use all their efforts to have it 
‘erased’ from the statute-book, evidence 4 
patriotism and firmness of purpose worthy of 
the best days of the Republic. In short, it 1s 
no small merit in men anywhere in these times 
to stem the torrent of fanaticism, and proclaim 
themselves, in the face of all manner of ad- 
verse surroundings, the friends and guardians 
of the Constitution and laws. But especially 
is such conduct to be commended in Massachu- 
setts men, who are beset by so many ou ae 
tions to desert principle, and ally themse'ves 
with ism and with faction.”’ 

It also publishes the address and resolutions 
of the Straight-outs of New York State, and 
Says: 

“They will be read by Southern men with 
deep interest and pleasure, as affording a happy 
indication of a returning sense of reason an 
justice on the part of our Northern brethren. 

ike the Conservative Whigs of Massachusetts, 
the Conservative Whigs of the Empire State 
heartily respond to, endorse, and adopt, the 11 
spiring sentiment of the eloquent Choate: 
‘We join ourselves to no party that does - 
cons ee uy Sut Seay ote © € music of the 
Union. “Even our neighbor of the Znquirer 
is forced to compliment the patriotism and a 
manly firmness of these aoa in of 
is encouraging,’ it says, “to see the attemp™ 
our honest oppanente, discarding all the odious 
isms of the day, to put down sectional and geo 
graphical parties.’ 

The following resolution of the New York 
Whigs, which, in its wicked mis-statement of 
the issue between Anti-Slavery and Pro Slavery 
men, virtually gives utterance to an unmitr 
gated falsehood, finds special favor with the 
Richmond Whig : as 

“ Resolved, That the sacrifice of the interes" 
of twenty-five millions of white men, and 8i- 
lence upon all the principles that concern 
them, to the supposed interests of some three 
and a half millions of negroes, is an abandon- 
ment of our own race and color, to a grandize 
into greater im nce the race and color 0 
the African. The Whig party was made for the 
American, and not for the African.” 

Now, what paper is this which thus compli 
ments the Straight-out Whigs of Massachu- 
setts and New York? It fiercely urged the 
passage of the Nebraska Bill, commended the 
sham Democratic Administration that procured 
its passage, Senator Douglas who 
brought it forward, denounced the Whig Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the North who 
opposed it, sneered contemptuously and arro- 
gantly at the opposition raised by the paren 
Whig press, assumed that the conduct of the 
Whigs of the free States had broken up the 


National Whig Party, and that Southern Whigs 





’ could no longer act with them, and was violent 
| in its menaces of a 


dissolution of the Union, 
should a Northern majority succeed in restoriné 


the passage of the bill, it 
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calumniating the North, and cultivating South- 
ern chivalry. When the Know Nothing party 
was organized in Virginia, in company with 
the great mass of Virginia Whigs, it gave it the 
fall benefit of its support, and is now one of 
its zealous supporters, as the following extract 
from an editorial in its issue of October 9th 
will show : 

“ On Friday, then, the 19th of October, the 
American Convention of Virginia as- 
semble at Lynchburg. Let it be fully attend- 
ed; let the ablest and discreetest men of the 

y go up there, and frankly commune with 
each other as to the best means of ng 
its interests, and thereby promoting the welfare 
of our State and country. The times are out 
of joint; the future is full of to our insti- 
tutions and our liberties; and it behooves 
men and patriots, of all parties and all sections, 
to band together for their on. From 
the action of this Lynchburg Convention, if 
wise and prudent counsel prevail, we an- 
ticipate a vast amount of good. We again, 
therefore, urge the people to see to it that they 
are represented in that body by able and com- 

tent men. But few, we apprehend, who real- 
y have the welfare of the country and the 


American party heart, but will readily put: 


themselves to a little inconvenience to promote 
it, by attending the Convention.” 

How refreshing must be the approbation of 
this Know Nothing paper to the National 
Straight-out Whigs of Massachusetts and New 
York, so pure that Fusion excites their loath- 
ing! Are they aware that there is no Whig 
Party in the South—that it has gone over in a 
body to the Know Nothing Party—so that the 
Straight-out Whigs, as they are called, can 
have no Southern allies, unless they make up 
their minds to fuse with Know Nothings. This 
is precisely what they will do, if they persist in 
their present course. They, the unadulterated, 
the inimaculate Whigs, with their horror of 
Fusion, must either remain a geographical 
party, or follow the lead of the Richmond Whig, 
Judge Berrien, and their Know Nothing organ- 
ization. 


REPUBLICAN RATIFICATION MEETINGS IN 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


A Great Republican Ratification Meeting 
was held in the Tabernacle, New York, on the 
evening of the 9th. Even the correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer says, “it must be 
confessed that the gathering was quite imposing 
in point of numbers.” The Tribune says, “it 
was one of the largest, and certainly the most 
spirited and enthusiastic, which has been held 
in our city this season by any party. For three 
full hours the close attention of the large audi- 
tory was given to the terse and logical statements 
of Mr. Sherwood, the stirring eloquence of Sen- 
ator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and the freedom- 
breathing energy, the resistless humor, of Gen- 
eral Nye. Judge Culver charged lucidly at the 
close, but very properly declined to speak at 
length, because of the lateness of the hour. 
Grave and substantial as the assemblage main- 
ly was, it was frequently moved to the deepest 
enthusiasm.” 

Letters were read from several candidates on 
the Republican ticket, from Charles Sumner, 
and Benjamin F. Butler. 

Mr. Butler writes: 

“The failure of the Convention, representing 
the Democratic constituency to which I have 
heretofore belonged, to denounce in terms of 
deserved condemnation and rebuke the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska iniquity and its authors, and to 
insist on just and full measures of constitutional 
redress, makes my support of the candidates 
nominated by the Convention utterly incompat- 
ible with my conviction and sense of duty. And 
as I find in the platform adopted by the two 
Conventions of the 26th and 27th of September, 
along with the principles of Democratic liberty 
and individual freedom, of toleration, justice, 
and economy, in which I was bred, and which 
I have always endeavored to maintain frank, 
full, and decided utterances on the great public 
questions of the day—a question which I deem 
paramount to all others—I gladly accept, for 
the coming election, this truly Jeffersonian plat- 
form, and shall give to the candidates nomina- 
ted in connection with it my hearty support. 

“T am happy to a omg among these can- 
didates several with whom I have long been 
connected by political ties. Most of all do I 
rejoice to see among them two, who may fitly 
be regarded as of living men the truest repre- 
sentatives, in the present crisis, of the incom- 
parable Silas Wright and the pure-minded Mi- 
chael Hoffman. The whole ticket will, I trust, 
be elected, and elected by a vote which shall 
be to the friends of Human Freedom, in every 
quarter of the country, the prophecy and the 
pledge of a more perfect triumph in 1856.” 

Judge Culver, in his brief remarks, took up 
the question of Fusion: 

“This was the great bugbear they encoun- 
tered. On the right and on the left they had 
the ghost of Know Nothingism, and the fossil 
remains of the old Whig party. The Judge 
spoke of the various eminent men in the Union 
who had practiced Fusion, and supported it on 
public grounds. Even Washington Hunt, who 
was now fanning himself in the parlor, keepin, 
the flies away in the heated terms, practic 
Fusion. It was Fusion brought him up, and 
and he was now the man Friday of Marcy, and 
wore the handsomest ruffle shirt of any man in 
the Congress at Washington. The Know Noth- 
ings—the men with their dark lanterns—the old 
Whig body, the Hard Democrats, and the Slip- 
pery Grays, all condemned Fusion. Four-fifths 
of the Whig candidates, that were making noise, 
and rattling their tin kettles, and cryi Bee 
Fusion, were inmates of Know Nothing lodges, 
and were telling them to beware of Fusion. 
John Van Buren, John Cochrane, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Seymour, were fusing to support the 
President, not for principle, but for spoils; and 
they were also fusing to support Slavery and 
uphold a great wrong. If the Pope had sent 
in his followers to to commit the out- 
rages which had been perpetrated, they would 
have then been asked by their oj senor to 
fuse, and prevent the shedding of Protestant 
blood. The heert of the people of the State 
was sound, and they would eventually triumph. 


It was a good omen that, on the day of their | ; 


Fusion at Syracuse, the telegraph brought 
the intellignaee of the. Susenea o6 tbs hae 
mies at Sebastopol. [Applause.’’] 

On the evening of the 8th, Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, was crowded with an assemblage, call- 
ed to ratify the proceedings of the Republican 
State Convention. All present seemed full of 
energy and hope. Among the speakers were 
T. D. Eliot and J, Z. Goodrich, Whig members 
of the last Congress, but now hearty supporters 
of the Republican movement. A letter was 
read from the venerable Jos1sm Quincy, sane- 
tioning and sustaining the movement. The 
Hon. Fraxxiiw Dexrer, in a letter to the 
meeting, while declining to take part in it, from 
4n unwillingness to withdraw himself finally 
from what he regards as the Whig Party, 
vows his determination to support the Repub- 


lican candidate for the Governorship. He says: | 


“Among the reasons which arent my be- 
Coming a member of the Republican 

on unwilling to wildy yaoi Saally fol 
™m unwilling to wi wm } 
the Whig party, with which I have acted so 
long, on account of any apparent t differ- 
ences of opinion, which may po a be only 
&pparent, and, if real, oe only rat Ghee 


party at 
I 








REPUBLICATION OF NILES’ WEEKLY RE- 

William Ogden Niles, of Washington City, 
fifty volumes of Niles’ Weekly Register, em- 
bracing the period from September, 1811, to 
September, 1836. The character of the Regis- 
ter, a8 an invaluable record of the most import- 
ant events in the history of the country, is too 
well known to need remark. It was always re- 
ferred to as an authority. We present the plan 

of Mr. Niles : 
: “The Pap ey — of the pray al 
racing the m 

& tot s semipine years, ( 


September a 1836,) with 
the six supplements and the General’ index, 


good | which is a separate volume, og) sheets, $134, 


viz: $2.50 per volume for the Register proper, 
$1 for each of the supplements, and $3 for the 
Index ; or, if bownd, $172.25. The supplements 


are to volumes 5, 7, 8, 9, 15, and 16, and form. 


a very material portion of the work, compri- 
sing, as they do, valuable historical oe Ste and 
one of them the entire debate upon Foot’s Reso- 
lution. The General Index embraces the first 
twelve volumes, in which are contained the 
‘ Bvents of the War of 1812,’ and is very full 
and complete. With the view, therefore, to the 
general distribution of the work, and thus bring- 
ing it into familiar use where it is only known 
by reputation, I propose to reprint the said fift 
volumes, the cost of which was, as stated, 
hound, $172.25, at a cost of $79.50, also bound. 
That is, I will furnish to subscribers to the en. 
tire series the forty-four volumes, without sup- 
plements, at $1.50 per volume, bound, and the 
six volumes with supplements, at $2 per vol- 
ume, bound, and the General Index, at $1.50, 
bound, The old octavo form will be preserved; 
the paper shall be equal to that on which the 
Congressional printing is executed, the type 
new, and the binding firm, neat, and durable, 
and in the style of the Congressional Globe. 
For odd volumes, or volumes required to com- 
plete sets of the work, of which it is believed a 
large number will be ordered, the price will be, 
for those without supplements, $2 per volume, 
bound, or $1.50 in sheets; for those with su 
plements, $2.50 per volume, bound, or $2 in 
sheets. At least two volumes will be published 
every month, and in cities and towns where 
there are five subscribers, they will be delivered 
free of cost; but no volumes will be delivered 
unless paid for at the time of delivery. The 
volumes ordered by mail must be paid for be- 
fore transmission; but they will be transmitted 
at the risk of the publisher.” 


FROM KANSAS. 


Leavenworts Cry, K. T., 
September 25, 1855, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The case of McCrea has been disposed of for 
the present, in an unexpected manner. I will 
briefly state the course of Judge Lecompte in 
the case. He excluded from the bar gentlemen 
whom the prisoner had employed as his coun- 
sel, because they declined to swear to support 
the laws of the Territory, which were not yet 
published, and they had not seen. He also re- 
fused to allow the prisoner, by his counsel, to 
challenge the grand jurors. Sixteen or seven- 
teen grand jurors were empanelled, and receiv- 
ed the charge of the Judge; then, at another 
time, two or three other jurors were introduced, 
making the whole number nineteen. After 
having the case in hand for two or three days, 
without finding a bill, the jury came into court 
to obtain instructions on some points of the law 
from the Judge. They were instructed that 
twelve must agree in finding a bill. The fore- 
man of the jury announced that the jury stood, 
three for manslaughter, five for willful murder, 
and eleven for finding no bill. The Judge re- 
proved him for making this statement, and sent 
the jury back to their room. On their return, 
they sammoned other witnesses, and continued 
their session for two days longer, without being 
able to indict him. The time then arrived for 
closing the present session of the court. In- 
stead of discharging the jury, after their pro- 
tracted labors, the Judge adjourned the court 
and jury till the middle of October. McCrea is 
thus left in prison and in chains, after a jury, 
selected by pro-slavery officers, had failed, after 
a week’s trial, to find an indictment against 
him. Under such circumstances, ought he not 
to have been discharged? And is not his con- 
tinued imprisonment an act of pro-slavery and 
judicial tyranny? 

The Convention at Topeka, called by the 
Free State men, to take measures for a State 
organization, was well attended, and an excel- 
lent spirit of harmony prevailed. The National 
Democrats go into the measure heartily. A 
Platte county slaveholder, now a resident of the 
Territory, was a delegate to the Convention. 
An Arkansas man, who said he was the owner 
of fifty slaves, gave in his adhesion. A Vir- 
ginia slaveholder, at a previous meeting, had 
adopted the F'ree State platform. I am inform- 
ed that other pro-slavery men are coming over 
to the Free State side. It is proper to say that 
a large body in the Free State party is intense- 
ly anti-abolition, being opposed to Slavery 
merely from considerations of political econo- 
my, and not because of its unrighteousness. 
The Convention called a Constitutional Con- 
vention, and fixed the qualifications of voters 
and of delegates. A voter must have resided 
in the Territory thirty days, and a delegate six 
months. The election is to be held on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of October, the day mapas by 
the previous Free State Convention for the elec- 
tion of delegate to Congress. The Convention 
is to meet at Topeka, the latter part of October. 
It is expected that it will be engaged three or 
four weeks in the work of framing a Constitu- 
tion. This will doubtless be forthwith submit- 
ted to the people for ratification, and at the be- 
ginning of the next session of Congress Kansas 
will ask for admission to the Union. 

The unsettled and disturbed condition of af- 
fairs here is in part the reason for urging this 
matter so rapidly. But I apprehend the ques- 
tions of National party epee are in no small 
manner involved. It is believed that the inter- 
ests of the Democratic party can only be sub- 
served by the one se — 0 — 
sas question. The prospect is, that it will ruin 
the ' if it is Veft open. The Nebraska 
Democrats, who so suddenly have allied them- 
selves with the Free State men in this move- 
ment, manifestly ct the co-operation of 
their abroad. mes agentes 1 ead 
ed, by ol iticians, ansas Wi early 
ots et irk the Union. If this should be the 
result, a new era in American politics would be 
The Democratic will cease 
to be the conservator of Sla y Dat, by the 
necessities of its existence, it will be driven to 
interpose an impassable barrier against the fu- 
ture ions of Slavery. 

It be wonderful if Providence should 
employ one of the corrupt ies of the coun- 
to set the metes and bounds of Sy ae 

Kansas now comes in free, it is I 
true that no future slave State can be admitted ; 
and such a success, it may be hoped, will be a 
decisive victory over the Slave Power. 

Yours, truly, Joun H. Brrp. 


AYVAIRS IN KANSAS—THE INVASION RE- 
PEATED 


LEAVENWORTH Crry, Kansas, 
October 2, 1855. 


An intelligent correspondent writes : 

__ The result of the recent election in this State, 
in the te defeat of the Republican par- 
ty, was, no doubt, unexpected to many at a dis- 
tance, who were not aware of all the opposing 
influences, of a local and personal nature, whic 
woe ip ee gr to bear with effective force agai 

a full and free ion of public sentiment, 
on the Pro-Slavery machinations of the Pierce 
Administration. Yet, with a multitude of ad- 
verse circumstances, and the most labored and 
unscrupulous efforts of the retainers of that Ad- 
ministration, to contend with, we have come out 
of the contest with a popular vote increased by 
thousands. since last year, and a unity of pur- 
pose and knowledge of real mecngt, that makes 
us more encouraged by the result of this elec- 
tion, than by the success of last year; for, al- 
though we do not stand as strong comparative- 
ly as in 1854, yet we lead the Administration 
candidate some 3,000, and fall less than 10,000 
behind the combined vote of both Hunker par- 
ties; and this, too, when last year we had the 
support of the Know Nothing element, which 
brought to our vote some thousands whose 
sympathies were not with us, and who, as was 
to be anticipated, have gone to their associa- 
tions, zealous to atone for last year’s apostacy. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 13, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Drar Sir: The election is now over in this 
State, as well as in Ohio. The friends of Free- 
dom and equal rights have gained a signal vic- 
tory in Ohio, while in this State they are beat- 
en fearfully. The papers of this city are at a 
great loss to find out the true cause. They are 
either misled or dishonest. Had the opponents 
of the Administration done in this State, as 
they did in Ohio, the effects would have been 
the same. But, as you know, the friends of 
Freedom were not organized until very lately, 
and at last, for the sake of defeating the slave 
Democracy, they gave up their candidate for 
Canal Commissioner—a very bad move, as Pass- 
more Williamson would have led all others ex- 
cept the Democrat, and this fact alone would 
have done a great deal to kill the Know Noth- 
ings, and secure a victory for the Republican 
party next year. 

The Know Kothings nominated, and they 
ruled the election—driving off our foreign 
Protestant population, which numbers in this 
city alone some five thousand, and in the State 
not much short of fifty thousand. Again, thou- 
sands of Whigs would not vote, and gave it as 
their reason, that they despised the Secret Or- 
der as much as they did the Democrats. Last 
of all, the friends of Freedom had no great love 
for the Know Nothings, and many thousands 
staid at home. 

I think I have given the true reasons of our 
defeat. I hope that the Republicans will soon 
rally for the victory in 1856, as it is maifest 
this State is to be the battle ground between 
Freedom and Slavery. Yours, respectfully, 

GrorceE Orr. 

N. B. In my communication with your pa- 
per last winter, I was understood to favor Know 
Nothings; now, I would just remark that there 
was nothing further from my purpose. I de- 
spise everything about secret associations, of 
all kinds, and for every purpose. G. 0. 


“HATRED OF ENGLAND,” AND ITS EFFECT 
UPON OUR DOMESTIC POLITICS, 


SECOND LETTER. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Let me tell the Free-Soilors, Whigs, and Fu- 
sionists, that they will yet have to face this 
question of “Hatred to England,” before they 
are victorious at home. 

The Democratic party has ¢wo main princi- 
ples lefi—Slavery extension at home, and hate 
of England abroad. You combat its domestic 
error, but you let it have all its own way in for- 
eign affairs. Outside of Massachusetts, or at 
least New England, no attempt has yet been 
made to combat its foriegn error; on the con- 
trary, in the Middle and Northwestern States, 
the Democratic politicians and presses are al- 
lowed to proselytize the people to the creed of 
“ Hatred of England,” unmolested and unan- 
swered by their adversaries. « 

Take the last eighteen months, for example. 
From one end of the country to the other, An- 
glophoby has “stirred the great heart of the 
nation.” The Hunker presses have showered 
down upon the British every species of insult, 
misrepresentation, and evil wishes. Have they 
been met step by step on this ground by the 
Fusion presses? No. But it may be said in 
their behalf, “the Fusion presses have abstain- 
ed, and held themselves aloof from this mania.” 
Granted ; but, alas! this is not sufficient. The 
poison is emitted, and you will be obliged to 
administer the antidote before you win. 

Look at the prospects of the great struggle 
of 1856, for which you are all preparing with 
so much ardor. You will be beaten, to a cer- 
tainty. It is admitted that California will go 
against you; and I tell you, you have no chance 
of ——s Pennsylvania. So, your labor will 
be lost. I assume that you will win Illinois, 
although that is doubtful. When, in the hour 
of defeat, you come to analyze the elements of 
the Hunker vote in California and Pennsylva- 
nia, will you not find the anti-English element 
lying at the bottom of them both? Are not 
these the two most rabid anti-English States of 
the North? I have seen nobody yet venture to 
touch upon this hidden rock, which threatens 
to sink you in 1856. When this catastrophe 
takes place, let thinking Free-Soilers remember 
my explanation of the cause. 

See how 8. A. Douglas is playing this anti- 
English article of the Democratic creed in Illi- 
nois. He is going about, charging that your 
great sectional party of the North is the result 
of British gold plied among you; and ignorant 
people will give credit to it, for they have al- 
ways had Great Britain painted to them as a 
monster of tyranny, fraud, and malice. See 
how Mr. Wise hurls it forth. Your great sec- 
tional party is called “a combination between 
New England and Old England to ruin the 
Union.” You Fusionists, have you set Great 
Britain in its true light before the masses, so 
as to disarm S. A. Douglas of the only weapon 
he has left to him? Never, outside New Eng- 
land. Well, the retributive effect will fall upon 
you in 1856. You will not be able to shirk 
this difficulty much longer; you will be com- 
pelled by stern facts to recognise it. It is not 
sufficient to combat John Mitchelism at home; 
before the game is over, you will have to com- 
bat John Mitchelism in its external aspects. 
Take courage, then, take courage. 

I respectfully suggest these ideas to the lead- 
ing minds of the Fusionist cause. They have 
dawned upon me slowly; awakened first by a 
study of your pas revolutionary history, they 
have been confirmed by what I have beheld for 
the last eighteen months. For my own part, I 
do not believe that the people who can culti- 
vate rancorous national hates in this year of 
grace 1855, are either morally or intellectually 
ripe for a great movement or stroke for Free- 
dom. That the people of New England are 
ripe, as well as those of Ohio and Wisconsin, 
I can see; but the people of the Middle States 
and several of the Northwestern are not so far 
advanced. I have heard much spoken against 
“the English” of late, and very few words o 
ken in their favor, yet permit me to make this 
observation. The British people have proved 
themseles equal (together with their chief ally) 
to the task of saving Eastern Hurope from an 
extension of Russian serfdom; now let the peo- 
ple of the United States prove themselves equal 
to the task of preserving Kansas and the great 
Northwest from an extension of American Sla- 
very. If the British succeed in their enterprise, 
neg you do not in yours, of what weight will be 
sew eternal self-a8sumptions against “ the Eng- 

ish?” Truly, yours, 
A Prymovrn Nonconrorist. 


The “New Steamboat Law” works well on 
the Western rivers, as is seen in the great dim- 
inution of — rr of fatal bo ey vA The A 
spectors at New Orleans report uring the 

ear ending September Ist, the number of 
boats subject to their inspection have carried 
six hundred thousand passengers; yet there has 
not been an explosion of a boiler or collapse of 
a flue, nor have any lives been eevee 
— from the effects of steam - _ = 
report at Cincinnati is almost, if not q 
favorable. ’ 
gorGIA Execrion, &c.—Baltimore, Oct. 9. 
The returns from 93 counties in Georgia give 


Jc (Dem.,) for Governor, majorities 
13,156; id Andrews, (A 5,237. 
Thedetonat On Mebaee nix Derroreti 





THE CASE OF COLONEL WHEELER'S SLAVES. 
DECISION OF JUDGE KANE. 


Philadelphia, October 12.—Judge Kane de- 
livered an opinion this morning, adversely to the 
reception of the petition of Jane Johnson to 

the writ of 
Pashlagre Williamson, pronouncing her to have 
no status in Court, being entirely without its 
jurisdiction. 

The opinion is elaborate, reviewing the 
whole case, and re-aflirming his former opinion. 
He asserted that the law of nations guarantied 
the right of transit of slaves, and of every other 
species of property, through territory where Sla- 
very was not recognised. 

f the contrary principle was sanctioned, the 
time might come when the cotton of Louisiana, 
the rice of Carolina, and the rum of New Eng- 
land, would be restricted. from transportation, 
without the bonds of the State producing them. 

He maintained that the Federal Constitution 
recognised slaves as property, and up to 1830 
Slavery existed in the thirteen original States. 
He said that Williamson’s duty then, as now, 
was to produce Jane Johnson’s children. 

Were the petitioner here to abide the action 
of the Court, she would have aright to be heard ; 
but being without the jurisdiction, the records 
of the Court cannot be open for a stranger. 

On the conclusion of the delivery of this opin- 
ion, John Cadwallader, (a member of the bar, 
but not engaged in this case,) in order to re- 
move a false impression from the public mind, 
said, from his recollection of the circumstances 
attending the commitment of Passmore Wil- 
liamson, a proposition was made to amend the 
return to the writ, when Judge Kane replied : 

“T will not receive an amendment now, but 
will be prepared to receive it when the record 
has been completed.” 

No such motion was subsequently made, and 
the public impression that permission to amend 
was refused was not warranted by facts. 

Judge Kane replied, that his (Mr. Cadwalla- 
der’s) impression was correct. He had been 

repared to receive a supplementary return 
rom Mr. Williamson’s counsel, but none had 
been offered. 

Mr. Cadwallader suggested that an addition 
be made to the opinion of the Court, embracing 
the remarks of a member of the bar not engag- 
ed in the case, and the reply of the Judge. He 
was induced to make the suggestion by the best 
feeling towards a worthy but mistaken man, 
hoping it might lead to the adoption of such a 
course as would end in his liberation. 

Mr. Cadwallader is to embody the remarks he 
made, when the Judge will follow with his an- 
swer, so as to complete the record. 

John M. Read, counsel for the petitioner, 
said he had listened with attention to the opin- 
ion, but it had failed to convince him that the 
petitioner and her children were not free the 
moment they touched the soil of Pennsylvania. 


NEW PLAN FOR A PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The “ American Railroad Journal’’ pub- 
liches a communication from A. P. Robinson, 
a railroad engineer, to Hon. J. M. Wood, 
member of Congress from Maine, proposing an 
entirely original plan for the constrnction of the 
great Atlantic and Pacific railway. By this 
plan he hopes to accomplish the following re- 
sults, viz: 

“The easy attainment of a speed of one hun- 
dred miles per hour; increased safety, even 
almost to the extent of absolute immunity from 
accidents arising from unseen imperfections in 
the track or the breaking of axles; and in- 
creased accommodations and conveniences, 
even to the extent of sleeping, eating, and sit- 
ting rooms, with all the comforts had upon our 
steamers.” 

The plan is briefly this; He proposes to lay 
four parallel rails of the ordinary pattern and 
weight, forming two distinct tracks, each of a 
gauge of 2} to 3 feet, and having an intermedi- 
space of five to six feet. He would lay these 
tracks upon distinct and separate sleepers, hav- 
ing a ditch or trench between them, but so con- 
nected as to preserve a uniform gauge. The 
car body soak rest upon four tracks, and be 
sustained by a single bearing at the centre of 
each. With this arrangement the cars would 
be constructed of a width of twenty feet, and 
carry at least double load, which would be 
divided between the four rails. The locomotives 
would be constructed double, with two distinct 
sets of driving wheels and two cylinders on each 
side, leaving room between for a boiler of five 
feet in diameter. The axles of the driving 
wheels not extending across the space occupied 
by the boiler, it matters not how large the 
drivers are. These are the prominent features 
of the proposed plan, models of which are now 
on exhibition in New York. It will be seen 
that any failure of a single rail or an axle could 
not prevent the running of the train or throw it 
off the track, as it would run on three tracks. 
The plan is a novel one, and worthy of con- 
sideration. 


CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Springfield Republican publishes nearly 
full returns of the population of the five western 
counties of the State of Massachsetts, as taken 
this year, compared with the census five years 
ago. The tables embrace the returns of this 
year’s census from 143 cities and towns, bein 
a little less than half of the whole number, an 
from about three-fifths of the whole population. 
The nett gain in these cities and towns from 
1850 is 95,152. The total population of the 
whole State in 1850 was 994,514. The gain 
thus far is at the rate of about seventeen per 
cent., the places given having in 1850 about 
600,000 inhabitants. These returns include the 
cities where the gain has been the largest; and 
they also include the western part of the State, 
where the gain has perhaps been the smallest. 
It is supposed eleven hundred and twenty-five 
thousand will be as high as the population of 
the State will now reach, 

New York State shows a gain from three mil- 
lions in 1850 to about three millions and a 
quarter in 1855, which is but eight per cent., 
much less than the ratio of increase in Massa- 
chusetts. 

We give below the population of the cities 
and some of the larger towns in Massachusetts, 
as shown by the State census in 1855: 

Boston - - 162,229 | Newburyport - 13,380 
Lowell - - 37,553| Dorchester - 8,363 
Worcester - 22,285 | Nantucket- - 8,064 
Charlestown - 21,742} Haverhill - - 7,932 
Salem - - - 20,934] Milford- - - 7,488 
Cambridge - 20,473| Marblehead - 6,932 
New Bedford 20,391 |.Newton- - - 6,768 
Chelsea - - 19,150| Quincy- - - 6,500 
Roxbury - - 18,699 | Fitchburg - - 6,442 
Lawrence - 16,114| Randolph - - 5,529 
Lynn - - - 15,713| N. Bridgewater 5,508 
Springfield - 13,780} Woburn - - 5,450 

: Hingham - - 





Taunton - 13,756 4,256 

INTERESTING FROM CALIroRNIA.— New York, 
Oct. 13.—The Northern Light, with California 
dates of the 20th, arrived this evening, bring- 
ing $460,000 in specie. 

Colonel Kinney has resigned the Governor- 
ship of San Juan. Another meeting had been 

ed, and the English Consul had assured 
Colonel Kinney that his Government would 
recognise him if re-elected. 

The Uncle Sam arrived in San Francisco on 
the 14th, having lost 106 passengers by the 
cholera on her passage up, and others died 
at the hospital after arriving there.. 

The Northern Light brings accounts of the 
California elections. The Know Nothings 
swept the State, and Johnson’s —— for 
Governor over Bigler was 4,000. e Geese 
Nethings haye 4 majority of thirty in the Legis- 
ature. 

Indian murders and depredations continue to 
be committed on a large scale. One case is re- 
ported in the San Francisco papers, in which 
seventeen miners were murdered, 

The amperes mone ie returned on - 
voyage to Japan, with the intelligence e 
was refused permission to trade, the Japanese 
authorities denying that the treaty made provi- 
sion for more than a temporary residence at 
Hakadadi. 
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Tue Lost Casie.—New York, Oct. Meat 
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COLONIZATION OF KANSAS FROM THE SOUTH. 


A new scheme is started, for making a slave 
State of Kansas. In a ia print, with a 
long name, the Southwestern Stone, it is 
Aine Lag “an Old Line Whig, and a 
member. e American party, proposed 
to be one of a thousand persons, each of whom 
is to contribute a hundred dollars towards form- 
ing a fund, which is to be used in sending men 
and slaves from the South to Kansas. Five sub- 
scribers tp this fund have already been obtain- 


Mr. Allen Eiland, of Crawford, in Alabama, 
has written a letter to. General James N. Be- 
thune, in which he proposes that Southern emi- 
gration.societies be established in every town in 
the Southern States, with a view of sending for- 
ward slayeholders to Kansas and to purchase 
lands in tha Territory, which are only to be re- 
sold to slaveholders. He proposes to go him- 
self to Kansas, if he can meet with suitable en- 
couragement, and thinks he can by the first of 
February bring into the Territory twenty-five 
voters who are to be depended upon, The Au- 

usta Constitutionalist seconds the scheme in 
the following manner: 

“ Now that the excitement of the recent elec- 
tion is in a manner over, we invite the attention 
of the poole of Georgia to a practicable move- 
ment for securing Kansas as a slave State. It 
is nothing more or less than a counteracting 
movement to the ‘Emigrant Aid Societies’ of 
Boston, and other Free-Soil communities of the 
North, organized to send Free-Soilers and Abo- 
litionists into Kansas, to put down Slavery. The 
movement is to raise funds at the South, for the 
purpose of equipping and sending to Kansas 
sound and reliable Southern emigrants and 
slaves, with a view to sustain their Southern in- 
fluence, and give to the South their preponder- 
ating influence. 

“What say you, wealthy and patriotic men of 
Georgia? Will not each of you contribute, from 
your abundance, one hundred dollars each, to 
achieve this great political good for the South? 
If so, send your names to the editors of the Co- 
lumbus Corner Stone.’”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Ovrraces 1n Kansas.—The election in Kan- 
sas on the Ist instant, in which the Free State 
men refused to participate, was characterized 
by some outrageous proceedings at Leaven- 
worth. According to a letter, Mr. James Fur- 
nam, a respectable citizen, was requested to 
vote, which he declined to do. A mob of Mis- 
sourians, it is alleged, then gathered around 
him, and threatened to lynch him. The letter 
then adds: 

“One of the mob then seized hold of him. 
Mr. Furnam, being a quick, powerful man, turn- 
ed round and knocked his assailant down, and 
fled. They gave chase, but could not overtake 
him. One of the desperadoes shot at him with 
a rifle. The ball pierced his hat, but did not 
hurt him, and, striking a house, went through 
the clapboards, and killed a child which was 
playing on the floor. The mother ran out, 
shrieking “ murder!” “help!” The neighbors 
came to her assistance. The news spread. The 
Free State men armed themselves. 

“Tn the mean time, another citizen had been 
insulted in the street, knocked down, and stab- 
bed. This was young Thomas Newman. He 
died this morning. The marauders began now 
to be alarmed at their own acts. About a hun- 
dred Free State men, well armed, formed in a 
body, and marched towards the hotel, but the 
Missourians had decamped.” 


Arrival or Dr. Kane and nis Party.— 
New York, Oct. 11.—The propeller Arctic and 
the barque Release have arrived here, having 
on board Dr. Kane and his party. 

These vessels made their way north in Smith’s 
Sound up to latitude 79° 30’, when they were 
stopped by the ice. While working their way 
in toward shore, they discovered an Indian vil- 
lage, at which they learned that Dr. Kane and 
his party had gone south. They then returned 
to Disco Island, where they found the ob- 
jects of their search. 

Dr. Kane pushed his vessel (the Rescue) as 
far north as 81°, where she was frozen in. He 
remained by her all winter, sending to the In- 
dian village for provisions. In the spring, he 
abandoned the ship, and made his way south- 
ward in sledges to Uppernavik, from whence he 
was conveyed in a Danish vessel to Disco 
Island, and was there found by the expedition 
of Lieutenant Hartstene. 

Three of Dr. Kane’s party have died, viz: 
Christopher Ohelsen, carpenter; Peter Schu- 
bert, cook; and Jefferson Baker, seaman. 
The remainder were more or less frost bitten. 

On the 4th of September, the barque Rescue 
narrowly escaped shipwreck by coming in con- 
tact with an iceberg, which stove in her bul- 
warks and carried away her boats. 

The last winter was unusually severe in the 
Arctic regions, and many of the natives perish- 
ed from exposure and starvation. 

No traces whatever were discovered of Sir 
John Franklin’s party. 


Later From Mexico.—New Orleans, Oct. 
12.,—The steamship Orizaba has arrived at this 
port, with dates from the city of Mexico to the 
5th instant. 

General Alvarez had been elected President 
by the College at Cuernavaca, but the militar 
power will deny him entrance into the Capital, 
and hard fighting is anticipated. 

Vega had withdrawn from civil power, hav- 

ing refused to obey the orders of Alvarez to ar- 
rest the fugitive ministers of Santa Anna, and 
arm the national guard. His predecessor in 
office had again assumed his duties. 
The rumors that were current, to the effect 
that the American Minister had furnished mon- 
ey and arms to Alvarez, and signed a protect- 
orate, have been denied by both General Alva- 
rez and Mr, Gadsden. 


Tur Onto Exection.—Cincinnati, Oct. 12. 
The Gazette of this morning has returns from 
seventy-four counties, which give Chase a net 
majority of 19,950 for Governor. The remain- 
ing counties will increase this figure. In forty- 
three counties, the returns show the election of 
nineteen Republicans or Free-Soilers, and three 
Democratic Senators. The returns from a J 
eight counties show the election of 54 Republi- 
can Representatives, and 19 Democrats. 


Sovrnern Maits Benrxy.—Boston, Oct. 14. 
The New Orleans, Mobile, and mails fronr be- 
tween the latter point and Charleston, failed to 
reach this city on Wednesday last, in season to 
be REP on by the America. This makes 
two steamers, in succession, that have left this 
port without the great Southern mails, 

Tue Vermont Leaisuature. — Montpelier, 
Vt., Oct. 12, 1855.—Lieut. Governor Fletcher 
received the oath of office to-day, and took his 
seat as President of the Senate. C. H. Chapman, 
of Ludlow, was chosen Secretary. 

Mr. Powers, of Woodstock, has introduced in- 
to the House a bill in amendment of the present 
liquor law, which is said to be the most strin- 
gent yet framed. Doubts are expressed about 
its passage. 


Later rrom Mextco—Tue New Govern- 
MENt.—New Orleans, Oct. 15.—The latest ad- 
vices from the city of Mexico are to the 8th. 
The garrison had sworn allegiance to Alvarez 
as President. General Vega’s appointment as 
Commandant General had been revoked, and 
General Conde appointed in his place. Alva- 
rez had formed his Ministry as follows: Ocam- 

Minister of Foreign Affairs; Comenfort, 
Minister of War; Juarez, Minister of the Inte- 
rior and Justice; and Prieto, Minister of Fi- 
nance. 


British Violation oF our NEUTRALITY 
Laws—An Apotocy Demanpep.— Washing- 
ton, Oct. 14.—At the commencement of the re- 
cruiting gp rly yt worry in 9 
coun . Crampton, the i nister, 
ana idea te the Government that 
he and certain Consuls were violating our neu- 


From Ivpia ann Carva.— Boston, Oct. 11.—~ 
ton to the 24th of A from Bombay to the 
Shanghai to the and Hong ig to 


“The Tsantal rebellion continued in Bengal, 
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Movern Discovery.—In the course of a 
lengthy and able article in the New York 7'rib- 
une, we find the following summing =p of the 
achievements of discoverers within the 
quarter of a century: 

“Within the last twenty-five years, all the 
principal features of the geography of our own 
vast interior regions have been accurately de- 
termined ; the great fields of Central Asia have 
been traversed in various directions, from Bok- 


half-known river systems of South America 
have been explored and surveyed ; the icy con- 
tinent rte 4 the Southern Pole has been dis- 
covered; the Northwestern Passage, the ignis- 
fatuus of nearly two centuries is at last found ; 


the sublime secret of the Nile is almost wrest- 
ed from his keeping. The Mountains of the 
Moon, sought for through two thousand years, 
have been beheld by a Caucasian eye ; an Iing- 
lish steamer has ascended the Chadda to the 
frontiers of the great Kingdom of Bornou; 
Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated the wil- 
derness of Australia; the Russians have de- 
scended from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the 
Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese preju- 
dice have been cracked, and are fast tumbling 
down, and the canvas screens which surround 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of 
American enterprise. Such are the principal 
results of modern exploration. What quarter 
of a century, since the form of the earth and 
the boundaries of its land and water were known, 
can exhibit such a list of achievements?” 


Pennsytvanta Poxrtics.«+Pitisburgh, Oct. 
9.—The Hon. George Darsie publishes a card 
in the Chronicle, denying that he ever gave any 
authority to use his name in the card published 
in the Susquehanna Republican, agreeing to the 
withdrawal of Passmore Williamson’s name for 
Canal Commissioner, and recommending the 
Republicans to support Thomas Nicholson. 


Latest rrom Norrotk anv PortsMovUTH.— 
Baltimore, Oct.11.—This morning’s boat brings 
intelligence that the fever has nearly disappear- 
ed. Among the deaths is that of Rev. Francis 
Devlin, of the Catholic Church of Portsmouth, 
who, throughout the course of the epidemic, 
had stood firm at his post, administering con- 
solation to the sick and dying. 


New York Potitics.—Syracuse, Oct. 11.— 
The liquor dealers’ and Anti-Prohibitory Liquor 
Law Conventions fused yesterday, and nomina- 
ted the same ticket, equally divided between the 
Hard and Soft Shell nominees, and headed by 
Aaron Ward for Secretary of State. 


Deatu or tHe Hon. S. D. Hussarp.—Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Oct. 9.—The Hon. Samuel D. 
Hubbard, ex-member of Congress, and late 
Postmaster General under President Fillmore, 
died at his residence in this city last evening, 
at the age of fifty-five years. He had been sick 
with a spinal complaint for some time. 


Tue Kansas Evection.—Chicago, Oct. 15.— 
Advices from Kansas state that the election held 
in that Territory on the 2d instant was controlled 
by non-resident Missourians, for whose accom- 
modation ferry boats were plying to and fro du- 
ring the day. 


Tue New Cornixs Streamer.—New York 
Oct. 14.—It is now decided that Capt. West, of 
the steamer Atlantic, shall have the command 
of the new steamer Adriatic, which is being 
pushed rapidly forward toward completion. 


Liverroot, Sept. 29, 1855. 

Provision Market. — Large transactions in 
beef had taken place, but prices were steady. 
The stock was considerably reduced, and lower 
qualities were scarce. Pork in steady demand, 
at slightly advanced prices. High prices con- 
tinue for bacon, and but little left in market. 
The stock of lard in first hands was quite ex- 
hausted, and an advance of 3s. (@ 5s. had been 
established, with sales of 150 tons. Cheese in 
fair request, but ordinary difficult of sale. 

Freight Market.—Freights to the United 
States were quiet, and the late advance was not 
fully supported. Steerage passengers scarce 
at £3 5s, Dead weight to New York 11s. @ 
15s. Fine goods 15s.@ 17s. 6d. Hardware 
12s. 6d. Earthenware 6s. 

Breadstuffs «Market—No material change 
has taken place in breadstuffs. The following 
are the quotations: White wheat 12s. @ 12s. 
6d.; red and mixed, lls. (@ 11s. 9d. Western 
canal flour, 39s. (@ 42s. ; Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, 40s. @ 42s.; Genesee and Ohio super- 
fine, 42s.(@ 44s. Indian corn—white, 44s. (@ 
45s.; yellow, 40s. (@ 41s.; mixed, 40s. @ 40s. 
6d. Indian meal, per bbl., 20s. @ 21s. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 16, 1855. 

Flour, Howard Street - + $8.37 @ 8.50 
Flour, City Mills - 8.50 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - 6.25 @ 6.50 
Corn Meal - - - 4.25 @ 4.50 
Wheat, white - - 2.12 @ 2.15 
Wheat, red - - - 1.95 2.00 
Corn, white- - - 91 92 
Corn, yellow - - 
Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - - - 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 
Oats, Pennsylvania - 
Clover Seed - - 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay, Timothy - - 
H 


91 92 
1.17 1.20 
1.06 

35 

40 


6) - ~ 7 7 - 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hams - 
Pork, Mess- - 
Pork, Prime - 
Beef, Mess - - 
beats in ae 

in kegs - 
Wool Unwashed 
Wool, Washed - 
Wool, Pulled - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
Wool, Choice Merino 


Coffee,. Java 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 16, 1855. 
Flour, State brands - - - 
Flour, State brands, extra 
Flour, Western - 
Flour, Southern 
Rye Flour - 
Corn 
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Married at Lyndonville, September 17th, b 
Rev. R. T. Smith, Mr. J. eveland to Miss 
Theodosia R. Smith, daughter of the officiating 





The advertiser intends to reside in, Washington during 
the next session of Congress, and wishes to write letters 


' | to ane or two daily and as many weekly papers of Free 


Soil principles. Address “J, C, $., Box 648, Washing- 





hara and the Oxus to the Chinese Wall; the 


the Dead Sea is stripped of its fabulous terrors ; | 
the course of the Niger is no longer a myth, and | 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


| » The annexed Statement of Prof. A. A. HAYES, M D., 
State Assayer, is ample testimony of the scientific man- 
ner in which this medicine is compounded, and recom- 
mends it to Professional Men, as worthy a fair trial in 
their practice : 

, “An opinion having been asked for of me, in conse- 

} quence of the formula for preparing Oxygenated Bitters 
being known to me, [ express the following, in form: 

| “The composition of these Bitters includes those medi- 

cinal substances which experienced physicians have 

long resorted to for special action on the system, when 

, deranged by Fevers, Dyspepsia, Agues, and General De- 

| bility, resulting from exposure or ciimate influence. 

“These are rendered permanent, and remain active, in 
| this preparation, as a consequence of the scientic manner 
in which they are combined. 

“Tt was a well-founded inference, that the preparation, 
used in larger or smaller doses, would prove a valuable 
General Medicine, which experience has demonstrated. 

“In this medicine, no metallic salts can be found, by 
the most delicate chemical trials 

“ Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 

“ Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 

“No. 1 Pine street, Boston, 16th Dec., 1850.” 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 





OPINIONS OF REGULAR PHYSICIANS. 


Exeter, Maine, September 0. 
This certifies that I have recommended the use of WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for diseases of 
the Lungs, for two years past; and many bottles, to my 
knowledge, have been used by my patients, all with ben- 
eficial results. In two cases, where it was thought eon- 
firmed consumption had taken place, the Wild Cherry ef- 
fected a cure. E. BOYDEN, 
Physician at Exeter Corner. 
Dr. William A. Shaw, of Washington, North Carolina, 
writes : ¥ 
“As WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is 
the only patent medicine to which I have ever given my 
public recommendation, I shall not be suspected by the 
candid of giving rash or precipitate testimony.” 
If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Bosion, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by all Druggists. il 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 
In every town and village, for Men and Women, to sell 
our neat, cheap, and quick-selling Books, and to ca.vass 
for our Popular Scientific Journals. All who engage 
with us will be secured from the possibility of loss. Profits, 
very liberal. Please address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





SHARON COLLEGE. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th day of November next. Tuition, $4 
to $10 per session of five months. Boarding, $1.50 to $2 
per week. RANDAL ROSS, Fresident of Board. 

Sharon, Noble Co., O., Sept. 20, 1855. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


The next Stated Meeting of the Synod of the “ Free 
Presbyterian Church of the United States” will be held 
in Newcastle, Pennsylvania, on the fourth Thursday of 
October, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

J. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 

Frankfort, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1855. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of New York Central Col- 
lege, held at McGrawville, September Sth, Elder Asa 
Caldwell resigned the offices of Treasurer and General 
Agent. To fill these offices, Benjamin Horton, of Me- 


Grawville, was elected ‘Treasurer, and Silas Hammend, 
of Freetown, General Agent, with power to appoint other 
agents, who shall report to him. 

AZARIAH SMITH, Cor. Sec. 











ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, 


T AVE just published HENRY’S COMMENTARY, 

AN EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENT, by Matthew Henry ; five vols. ; quarto ; sheep. $15. 

Horne, in his “Introduction to the Study of the Bible,” 
says of this edition: “The London quarto edition of 1811 
was superintended by the Rev. Messrs. Burder and 
Hughes, and is very correct. The text of this impression 
has been followed in the beautifully printed edition of 
1827.” We have purchased these stereotype plates, (7. ¢., 
of the edition of 1827,) and this new edition is printed 
from them. 

Of the Commentary itself, little need be said. Dr. Dod- 
dridge says of it, that itis perhaps the only Commentary 
“so large that deserves to be attentively read through. 
* * * There is much to be learned in this work ina 
speculative, and still more in a practical way.” 

Bickersteth says: “The private Christian will find it a 
practical and devotional exposition of the Word of God, 
spiritual and experimental, cheerful, edifying, and judi- 
cious. The minister will obtain from it constant assistance 
for his ministry, and to him it will be especiaily useful in 
furnishing good hints for expounding the Scriptures. * * 
There is in Matthew Henry a glow of love, a full ex- 
hibition of the sense, a happy reference to the passage ex- 
pounded, a lively cheerfulness which will ever make his 
work useful and indispensable.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Alexander says of it: “For some 
particular purposes, and in some particular respects, other 
Commentaries may be preferable; but taking it as a 
whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this 
Commentary may be said to combine more excellence 
than any work of the kind which was ever written in any 
language.” 

THE ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF THE CHURCH, 
CONTAINING THE HISTORY AND SUFFERINGS 
OF THE MARTYRS. By John Foxe. Complete in one 
voluine, royal Svo, 1,100 pages. $1. 

From the Rev, Dr. Murray, author of the celebrated “ Kirwan 
Letters.” 


“ ELizaBETHTowN, May 20, 1855. 

“Save the circulation of the Bible, I know of no better 
way to resist the deceivings of Popery, than to make the 
world acquainted with its cruel heart, as that heart is 
revealed in its bloody history. And of all the books that 
have been written on this side of its history, the ‘ Acts and 
Monuments’ of Master John Foxe stands pre-eminent. 
It is a book of thrilling interest from cover to cover, and 
itis as historically true as it is painfully exciting.” 

From Dr. Tyng. 
“Tt is a treasury of true and important history.” 
From Dr. Sprague. 

“Such a record of the bloody triamphs of Romanism, 
when it was suffered to have its own way, will do more 
to show its true spirit, and ta wake up slumbering Prot- 
estants of this generation to a sense of their danger, than 
the most elaborate discussions of the greatest and most 
accomplished minds.” 

From Dr. Knox. 

“No work is better calculated to expose ‘the mystery 
of iniquity.’ ” 

From Professor Mattison. 

“JT cannot too strongly recommend it to the patronage 
of the Christian public.” 

From Dr. Williams. 

“The recent Papal fggressions developed a latent 
dread and dislike of Rome in the national mind of Eng- 
land, such as astonished both the friends and foes of the 
Papacy. No human book has done so much to work 
these feelings into the very fibre of the English character, 
as has been effected by the Acts and Monuments of the 
excellent Martyrologist.” 

GOODRICH’S BIBLE GEOGRAPHY.—A Geography 
of the chief places mentioned in the Bible, and the princi- 
cal events connected with them, adapted to Parental, 
Sabbath-School and Bible-class Instruction. By Charles 
A. Goodrich. Illustrated with Maps. Price, $3 per dozen. 


DRUMMOND ON THE PARABLES. 8vo. $1.50. 

“Every minister’s library should possess Trench and 
Drummond, side by side: these exhaust the subject, and 
nothing more will be needed. For general use in the 
family, Drummond is the most desirable.”—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


RIDGELEY’S BODY OF DIVINITY. A Body of Di- 
vinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christion Religion 
are explained and defended, by Thomas Ridgeley, D. D. 
2 vols, 8vo, #4. 

From the Christian Observer, 

“These large volumes contain a new edition of an im- 
proved standard in Theology—a work embodying the 
stores of learning, research, and thought, accumulated by 
one of the most valuminous writers in the first of the eigh- 
teenth contury. * * He was a man of extensive erudi- 
tion ; as,a writer, cool, comprehensive, and moderate—but 
uncompromising in the defence of truth.” 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY; An Arcument Founpxp 
on Facts or His Lrg on Eartu. By John Young, A. M. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

“This work bears the imp of disciplined genius of 
a very high order. It offers the reader the rich results of 
profound thought. The arguwent is new. Leaving out 
of view the miraculous, it finds in the manhood of Jesus 
clear proofs that such a manhood could only by made 
possible by the presence and union of the Godhead. It 
commends a profound mystery to the judgment and con- 
science of thoughtful men: one wonderful person, and 
only one of all that ever dwelt on earth, had more imme- 
diate, constant, and perfect access to the Author of all 
being, than was possible to the constitution of a mere 
creature.”— Christian 


THE PRIEST, THE PURITAN, AND THE PREACH- 
ER. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle. 16mo. 75 cents. ; 

“The previous volumes of Mr. Ryle, mainly 
of practical and — tracts, of rare adaptedness to 
awaken attention roduce impression, have made his 
name well known to the Christian community, and will 
furnish a passport to the p t volume. The title of the 
volume is derived from the three first articles named: 
‘Bishop Latimer, ‘Baxter and his Times,’ ‘Life and 
Labors of George Whitefield.’ His usual apes oarges vein 
pervades them, and the sentiments are clot in his 
pointed and animated style.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

THE SELECT WORKS OF THOMAS BOSTON, of 
Ettrick, Scotland. Royal 8vo. $2. a 

“Few writers ofhis day have been held in higher esteem 
by devout believers than the author of the Fourfold State. 
The great bulk of his ear is the precious ore of sub- 
stantial, saving truth, while his style is simple, clear, and 
energetic, and not wholly destitute of ornament.” 

TALES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Illustrated. 
16mo. 75 cents, f 

“The selection of topics embraces some of the most 
striking incidents in lish history, and the sketches are 
well drawn. The jine much of the attractiveness of 
fiction, with truthful and instructive reality. It is a pleas- 
ant and instructive book for young readers.” 

THE SOUTHERN CROSS AND THE SOUTHERN 
CROWN; or, Tax Gospet in NEw ZeaLanp. By Miss 
Tucker, [llystrated, 16mo. 75 cents. 

«This volume is full of the most interesting details, il- 
lustrating at once the depth of human depravity, the de- 
basement and cruelty of Paganism, and 1 wer of the 
Gospel to remodel the human soul after the Divine image. 
It is an important contribution to our missionary literature, 
and is fitted to quicken the zeal of the church in the inis- 
sionary enterprise.” —Argus. 459 
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TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
TEXT BOOK 


IN THE 
PUBLIC GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


or 
THE CITIES OF BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Recommended by the ; 
State School Commissioners of New Hampshire. 

HE favor with whieh this little book has been receiv- 

ed by the public, and the success with which it has 
been uwed in Schools, have been remarkable. Its design. 
is to lessen the difficulties which the young scholar inva- 
riably experiences on his first induction into the study of 
Grammar. It begins at the lowest round of his understand - 
ing, and leads him upward in an agreeable and attractive 
manner, until be is able to pursue a more comprehensive 

lan of inst Itt “one thing at a time,” and 
is in this manner enabled to teach many things in succes- 
sion. ‘To teachers it will be of great convenience and utili- 
ty, and to scholars it will afford an unusual facility in mas- 
tering the pest aren ~ a of our language; itis always 
a favorite in the elass-room. 
From S. H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academ Ys 

% Andover, Mass, 

It seems to me happily adapted by its simplicity and 
clearness to make the study o grammar intelligent and 
preneates even for the child. It is for Grammar what‘ Col- 

urn’s First Lessons’ is for Arithmetic ; it makesthe prin- 
ciples clear, without burdening the mind with the technics. 
I know of no work so well adapted for those beginning the 
study of Grammar, You haye done a valuable service to 
the young in the preparation of it; and I am confident that 
you will find a rich reward in the conviction that you have 
made the study of Grammar, which has so ofteu been 
found perplexing and disheartening, adapted to the com- 
prehension of the child, as well as attractive and pleas~ 
ant. 

“J rejoice at every such successful effort as this in the 
cause of educction. 

“ August 17, 1854.” 

From the North American Review. 

“Our schools suffer no imposition so egregious as in the 
cumbrous grammatical text-books in common use. They 
serve no earthly purpose except to overtask the verbal 
memory, and to obscure the mental perception of the pupil. 
‘The Grammar now before us is an honorable exception. 
Its definitions are as simple as language can make them, 
and are in every instance illustrated by examples carefully 
analyzed. Its rules of syntax are few, concise, and com- 
prehensive. It contains no irrelevant matter, and could 
be studied with interest and profit by an intelligent pupil 
of seven or eight years of age.” 

From the Rev. S. Saltmarsh. 
“ Cantor, Mass, July 20, 1855. 

“Dear Six: I have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
copy of your ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. The excel- 
lence of your litle book having been suggested to me some 
months since, I procured a copy for examination, and be- 
ing satisfied of its worth above any other grammar for be- 
ginners with which I am acquainted, introduced it into 
our schools. I am happy to say that its practical workiug 
has confirmed iny estimate of its worth. [I trust the time 
is near when it shall displace in the hands of the younger 
scholars the books which now serve mainly to bewilder 
and confound the young mind. ‘There is indeed no ‘royal 
road to knowledge,’ but there is a natura! and logical road, 
and I congratulate you on having found it.” 

Price 25 cents. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt.of price to the publishers. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


No. 60 John street, New Y ork. 
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MISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation, Cor- 
rected. 

A PAMPHLET of 38 pages, which points out all the 

velgarisms which are constantly used in converra- 
tion and writing, and shows the proper words and con- 
versation to be used. This is a valuable book for per- 
sons who wish to refine the conversation, as by a very 
little study of it they will become as correct talkers as the 
best educated persons. Price 25 cents. 
postge paid. Address the Publishers, 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
No. 60 John street, New York. 


Sent by mail, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
TOWER’S GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION : 
OR, 
Gradual Ezercises in Writing the English 
Language. 


* hed takes hitherto unoccupied ground, and consists 
mostly of Exercises in grammatical forms, being a 
practical application of the principles of Grammar on a 
new plan, to establish the habit of writing correctly. Af- 
ter this habit is fixed, the next important step in Compo- 
sition is Arrangement. This is taught in a manner en- 
tirely new, giving but one process at a time, so simplify- 
ing the work as to render especial aid to the teacher in 
imparting a correct and systematic method of thinking 
and writing. 

Price 63 cents. Copies for examination sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


459 No. 60 John street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
VOL, VII. 


Edited by Pastors of Congregational Churcheg 
in New York and vicinity. 


Among the contributors to its columns are— 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D., 
GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MRS. H. C. KNIGHT, 
Mr. CHARLES L, BRACE, 
And other celebrated writers. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


from all sections of the Union, from England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, con- 
tribute to enrich the columns of this Journal. 

A full and complete Review of the Markets, and 
Prices Current of Flour, Produce, and Merchandise gen- 
erally, will be published weekly, prepared by an experi- 
enced man, expressly for this paper. 

Notwithstanding the exceeding dullness of business du- 
ring the past season, we have gained largely. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1555, we have added to our lists the names of over 
SEVEN THOUSAND new subscribers, and we are now 
increasing in a much greater ratio. 


TERMS. 

By mail, iwo dollars per annum, in advance. 

Orders tor the paper, accompanied by the money, ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, and prepaid, will be considered 
at our risk. 

Subscriptions can commence with any number of the 


paper. 
AGENTS. 

Clergymen are authorized agents, and are solicited to 
engage in the work of extending our cireulation.. For 
every five new names they may send, with ten dollars, we 
will forward a sixth copy gratis for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A limited number will be taken, at ten cents a line for 
each insertion. Advertisements of five lines or less will 
be charged fifty cents. 

Advertisers will find the Independent a most desirable 
medium. Publishers of valuable books can thus gain the 
attention of nearly FIVE THOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 
Fast, North, and West, and 100,000 readers. 

Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 
fy 


459 JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 

PERATE by their powerful influence on the internal 
O viscera to purify the blood and stimulate it ‘into 
healthy action. They remove the obstructions of the 
stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the body, 
and, by restoring their irregular action to health, correct, 
wherever they exist, such derangements as are the first 
causes of disease. An extensive trial of their virtues, by 
Professors, Physicians, and Patients, has shown cures 
of dangerous diseases almost beyond belief, were they 
not substantiated by persons of such exalted position and 
character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. Their 
certificates are published in my American Almanac, 
which the Agents below named are pleased to furnisl: 
free to all inquiring. 

Annexed we give Directions for their use in the eom- 
plaints which they have been found to cure. 

FOR COSTIVENESS.—Take one or two Pills, or sueh 
uantity as to gently move the bowels. Costiveness is 
requently the aggravating cause of Piles, and the eure of 

one complaint is the cure of both. No person can feel 
well while under a costive habit of body. Hence it should 
be, as it can be, promptly relieved. 

FOR DYSPE 1A, which is sometimes the cause of 
Costiveness, and always uncomfortable, take mild doses— 
from oue to four—to stimulate the stomach and liver into 
healthy action. They will do it, and the heartburn, body- 
burn, and soulburn of dyspepsia will rapidly disappear. 
When it has gone, don’t forget what cured you, | 

FOR A UL STOMACH, or Morbid Inaction of the 
Bowels, which produces general depression of the spirits 
and bad health, take from four to eight Pills at first, and 
smaller doses afterwards, until activity and strength is 
restored to the system. i 

FOR NERVOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Nausea, Pain 
in the Stomach, Baek. or Side, take from four to eight pills 
on going to bed. If they do not operate sufficiently, take 
more the next day until they do. These complaints will 
be swept out from the system. Don’t wear these and their 
kindred disorders because your stomach is foul. — 

FOR SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, and al! Diseases of 
the Skin, take the Pills freely and frequently, to keep the 
bowels open. e eruptions will generally soon begin to 
diminish and disappear. Many dreadful ulcers and sores 
have been healed up by the purging and purifying effect 
of these Pills, and some disgusting d which 
to saturate the whole system have completely yielded to 
their influence, leaving the sufferer in perfect health. 
Patients! your duty to society forbids that you should 

ade yourself around the world, covered with pimples, 
Plotches ulcers, sores, and all or any of the unclean dis- 
eases of the skin, because your system wants cleansing. 

TO PURIFY THE BLOOD, they are the best medicine 
ever discovered. They ‘should be taken freel d 
quently, and the impurities which sow the seeds of ineu- 
rable diseases Ns Vee out aise ome 4 mown 
before the wind, is property they do as m D 
in preventing sickness as 3 the remarkable cures which 
they are making eve re. Ps 

LIVER COMPLAINT, JAUNDICE, and all Bilious Af- 
fections, arise from some derangement—either torpi y, 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver. Torpidity a 
congestion vitiate the bile, and render it unfit for diges- 
tion. This is disastrous to the health, and the constitution 
is frequently undermined by no other cause, Indigestion 
is the symptom. Obstruction of the duct which empties 
the bile into the stomach causes the bile to overflow into — 
the blood. This produces Jaundice, with a long and 
dangerous train of evils. Costiveness, or alternately cos- 
ti and diarrhea, prevails. Feverish eo 
lal low spirits, weariness, restlessness, and mel~ 

> with sometimes inability to sleep, and sometimes 





and fre- 





weiness; sometimes there is severe pain in the 
Side; = skin ‘and the white of the eyes become a gre 
yellow ; the stomach acid; the bowels sore to the touch ; 
ihe whole system irritable, with a tendency to fever, 
which may turn to bilious fever, bilious colic, bilious 
dia ysentery, &c. A medium dose of three or four 
Pills taken at night, followed by two or three in the morn- 
fh and afew Som will remove the cause of 
aif these troubles. It is wicked to suffer such pains, when 
you can cure them for 25 cents. 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, aad all 
are rapidly cured by the purifying 
: the blood, and the w 
wal principle of Life. For these and all 
plains they shonid he doses, 
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[COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.] 
LETTER XXXVIII. 


. THE PRO-SLAVERY CONSTRUCTION DEMOLISH- 
ED BY HISTORICAL EX POSITION—Concluded. 


To the Friends of American Liberty : 

It is thus historically certain that the States 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania ratified the Con- 
stitution with the “understanding” that it 
clothed Congress with power to abolish Slavery 
in the States. 

The friends of Liberty have no occasion, I 
think, in view of ‘such facts as these, to qualify 
or modify their constitutional expositions, as 
founded on an examination of the instrament 
itself, by any historical reservations or misgiv- 
ings. They need indulge no apprehensions 
that “something of the nature of a compro- 
mise” must or may have entered into the 
transactions of our fathers, in framing or in 
adopting this instrument. There is not the 
slightest foundation for the apprehension. On 
the other hand, it is as well established as any 
negative proposition can be, that nothing of 
the kind could have taken place. The facts 
show more than the improbability, they even in- 
dicate the impossibility, of any such thing. The 
ascertained and attested historical facts cannot 
be shown to consist with the supposition of it. 

Turn over all the political literature of that 

riod that has come down to us. Its testimon 
is uniformly on one side. There is the “ Fed. 
eralist,” written by Madison, Jay, and Hamil- 
ton, members of the Convention, and written 
for the express p of persuading the peo- 
ple to adopt the Constitution. Those pages 
reveal the fact that there were a number of 
delicate and difficult subjects to be adjusted 
and harmonized, but, among them all, not the 
slightest notice is taken of any such delicate 
and difficult question as that of Slavery. There 
was the question between the large and the 
small States, whether the small States were to 
be allowed as many Senators as the large States. 
There was the question respecting the relative 
— and powers of the Federal and State 

tovernments. There was the question con- 
cerning the powers of the Judiciary, the inter- 
ests of navigation, and especially whether the 
stracture and form of the proposed Government 
were sufficiently republican. On these and 
kindred points, the Convention seems to have 
labored, and sometimes to have encountered 
grave difficulties.* On these points, too, the 
gigantic authors of the Federalist labored, 
through the whole of their large volume, and 
expended their strength. But not a paragraph 
do we find discussing that great question con- 
cerning Slavery, with which, it is now pretended, 
that Convention was so largely, so laboriously, 
so painfully occupied, and with such dubious 
prospects that the Declaration of Independence, 
the Preamble of the Constitution, and all the 
liberty-securing provisions and prohibitions of 
the instrument, had to be contradicted and 
stultified by a “ compromise” in favor of Sla- 
very! A compromise between free and slave 
States, when all (or all but one) of them were 
slave States— a “compromise” to propitiate 
the Southern members, who were distinguished 
among their fellows by their opposition to Sla- 
very! It is impossible to conceive of such a 
discussion, such a struggle, such a “compro- 
mise”’ in the Convention, without some corres- 
ponding agitations in the country, like those of 
our own times, of which neither history nor 
tradition have preserved the least trace. It is 
preposterous to suppose that such a series of 
papers could have been written for such a 
purpose, at such a time, by three such men, 
one of them a Virginian, two of them New 
Yorkers, and all three of them opponents of 
Slavery—one of them, at least, (Jay,) an earnest 
and practical one—without any account of this 
great struggle, without any argument in favor 
of the mode of its adjustment. 

And then the revelations of two members of 
the Convention, Yates and Lansing, some thirty 
years afterwards, and the posthumous papers 
of Madison, later still—these, likewise, fail to 
furnish us with any records of what the prevail- 
ing theory assumes to have been the most mo- 
mentous political struggle the nation ever wit- 
nessed ! 

As well might we be told of a Guy Fawkes 
Gunpowder Plot under the chambers of the 
Convention, and of a “ Know Nothing ” detec- 
tion of it, and of a “compromise ” between the 
two, as a basis of our Federal Union—as well 
might we give grave credit to all this, as to the 
humbug of a constitutions] compromise of the 
slave question. As wel! might we build con- 
stitutional expositions upon the one fiction as 
upon the other. Of all the expedients for eking 
out a Pro-Slavery exposition of the Constitution, 
the historical experiment is, undoubledly, the 
most shallow, the most impudent one, presum- 
ing farthest on the popular stupidity and igno- 
rance. , 

It was in treating of the Slavery question that 
Hannah More was tempted to use irony, and to 
exclaim, (as now we may well do,) “ Alas! poor 
human reason! when wilt thou come to years 
of discretion?” WILuiaM GoopeL.. 





* The problem was not, how “the Union” could be 
furmed, nor how it could be kept together, but how the 
partisans of the old Articles of Confederation and those 
of a more consolidated Government could be reconciled. 
The “compromise” was on that question, but the dis- 
pute raged tor years afterwards. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


ELECTIONEERING IN OHIO. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer,a thoroughgoing 
Democratic paper, supporting the re-election of 
Gov. Medill, publishes in its number of the 5th 
instant the subjoined correspondence from 
Washington. We regard it as merely an elec- 
tioneering stratagem, but it is nevertheless sig- 
nificant, as indicating the sentiments of the De- 
moeracy of Ohio upon the question to which it 
alludes : 

“GOVERNOR SHANNON TO BE REMOVED.” 

“Wasutneton, October 2, 1855. 

“Epitors Piainpgeauer: I have information 
ofa reliable character, to the effect that Governor 
Shannon’s course in Kansas has been under re- 
view in Cabinet Council, and his removal deter- 
mined upon. For this wise decision, the people 
will heartily respond, Amen. His speech at. 
Westport was so utterly at variance with the 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, so re- 
pugnant to the sentiment of the country, and 
especially to all honorable and fair dealing, that 
he seems to be without excuse, and there is no 
alternative left but to give him leave to retire. 
As in the case of Ex-Governor Reeder, he may 
have opportunity to explain; but Iam of opin- 
ion he cannot work himself out of the dilemma 
into which he so imprudently plunged. The evi- 
pip Pag eine ae ws sh tie ty as 
to pr he possibility of escape on his part ; 
and the lesson, we trust, will be a salu one 
to him in future, ‘not to become a med in 
other men’s matters.’ The le of Kansas 
were ex to regulate their own affairs, with- 
out the interference of Government Officials or 
‘ border ruffians ;’ and when the former violate 
instructions, their superiors will deal with them 
according to the law and the testimony; and if 
the latter attempt to force their opinions and 
cigar oe unwilling minds, they may 

ve a touch of that power sometimes exercised 
by “gqoatter sovereigns’ in @ summary man- 
ner. 
Simultaneously with the publication at Cleve- 
land of the above letter, (which was no doubt 
age = gear se to of the State, ) 
the Statesman, Abe 1 at Columbus, 
laid before the public the following communica- 
tion on the same subject, & to have 
been received that morning from G Shan- 
non himself. If genuine, it is the first i 
denial we have seen of the fact of which the 
Washington corres intimates that the 
Cabinet here has the most conclusive proof: 
Executive Orrice, Suawner Mission, 
Kansas Territory, Sept. 26, 1855. 
_ Mx Dear Sim: I have this moment received 


cern ee be mes See 
at Westport, in | 
is not @ word of truth 


‘said nothing on 


aw 


resenting me truly on this question. I will 
py if I can get one. 


send you a 
end, Witsow SHannox. 


_ Your 
Our readers see the tricks resorted to to car- 
ry the election for the Administration. Neither 
of these papers was printed till it was too late to 
contradict it,—Ed. Era. 





LETTER FROM ABIJAH MANN, JUN., 
Candidate of the Republican Convention for At- 
torney General. 


New York, October 9, 1855. 

Sir: I your letter of the 3d instant, 
informing me officially of my unanimous nomi- 
nation as a candidate for election to the office 
of Attorney General of this State, in a Repub- 
lican Convention, composed by the union of the 
late Whig Convention with the Republican 
Convention assembled at Syracuse on the 27th 
ultimo, and requesting me to signify my accept- 
ance and my approbation of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the resolutions mat te in its pro- 
ceedings. In doing so, I have been requested 
by some of my Democratic friends to state 
briefly the reasons which have led me to my 
conclusions. 

It seems appropriate to the occasion for me 
to comply with that request, since I differ with 
many for whose opinions and patriotism I have 
the most profound respect. They unite with 
me in condemning the National Administra- 
tion for its action on the Nebraska-Kansas 
question—for some of its appointments and re- 
movals connected with those Territories—for 
its repeated attempts to interfere with and con- 
trol the nominations at conventions—for allow- 
ing and requiring its officers to coerce the po- 
litical opinions of all its dependents and em- 
ployees; and they admit their sympathy with 
their friends, whose feelings have been outra- 
ged by the Fugitive Slave Law, and the decis- 
ions under it, as well as by the claims and ad- 
vances of Slavery in other respects, to such a 
degree, that they have come to the conclusion 
to leave all other political questions to their 
fate until these things can be righted. I ad- 
mit myself among this class, and I am encour- 
aged in my course by knowing that I have their 
sympathy. After all these conclusions, how- 
ever, they cannot withhold their support to the 
Administration, although convicted of atrocious 
violations of the free principles of our institu- 
tions, and the personal rights of our citizens, 
because they apprehend that it is not the most 
effectual mode of redress, and fear it will termi- 
nate in the elevation and success of Mr. Sew- 
ard, who, it is but just to say, has discharged 
his duty in respect to the extension of Slavery 
with consistency to his principles, and with the 
ability and dignity implied and required by his 
station. In respect to the mode of redress, 
although I confidently differ with them, I have 
long hesitated, in the hope that the political or- 
ganization to which I have devoted my life, and 
whose leading and general principles I shall 
not give up, would rise like a strong man from 
the morass into which it hopelessly fell in Mr. 
Polk’s Administration. That hope has been 
deferred until it has produced its natural con- 
sequence of making the heart sick. I will not 
blame them for adhering to it longer, but for 
one I must, in justice to myself and those who 
concur with me, surrender it. There is no long- 
er reasonably any ground to hope for redress 
from that quarter. We have, I think, reached 
a point where we should make a stand, and de- 
fend ourselves, our principles, and our rights, 
by any honorable means within our power, 
while we mingle our sympathies with those of 
our outraged friends. I fear that many have 
forgotten or have never known the history of 
the transactions in which these outrages com- 
menced, and by which the Radical Democracy 
were sold over to Slavery. It is time that they 
should recollect, and be informed truly. It was 
no secret, and was communicated to me by Mr. 
Buchanan while he was a member of Mr. Polk’s 
Cabinet. I regard it, therefore, as authentic. 
The country was involved in a war with Mex- 
ico, to secure Texas, and extend the area of 
Slavery. Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren had 
concurred alike that this was both dishonora- 
ble and unnecessary. It was becoming burden- 
some and ruinously expensive. The Adminis- 
tration desired to get out of it by any means 
whatever. Mr. Polk was a timid man, and 
more deficient in moral courage than almost 
my, public man of his time. 

o effect the treaty with Mexico, it became 
necessary to have three millions of dollars for 
the “secret service.” The bill was proposed 
to Congress, and the Jeffersonian Ordinance of 
1787, called now the Wilmot Proviso, was pro- 
posed as a condition and amendment, providing 
that Slavery should not be extended to any 
territory that might be acquired by the expend- 
iture or by the expected treaty. This raised 
the question between Freedom and Slavery— 
between free territory and slave territory. The 
Administration, led on by Mr. Polk, united 
against Freedom. Ambitious and powerful 
auxiliaries in the Senate, from the North, were 
appealed to successfully in the emergency. The 
ouse of Representatives stood up firmly at 
first, but a few of its members s6on gave way, 
under the debilitating influence of patronage ; 
still, not enough to pass the bill. The Admin- 
istration were receding in popular favor, and 
reduced to extremities. ‘The Cabinet were 
alarmed. The heroes of Mexico were already 
candidates for the Presidency. The throne 
trembled. In this exigency, Mr. Buchanan 
was induced to make a personal appeal to his 
Democratic friends, representing his State, to 
give up the Proviso of Freedom, and pledged 

imself to share the fate and hardships they 
expected to experience from their constituents. 
This was the origin of his celebrated letter, in 
hostility to the Proviso, and finally worked out 
the misfortunes of General Cass, in his subse- 
quent Nicholson letter, from which he has nev- 
er recovered. The appeal was successful, and 
the bill passed. The freedom of the Territo- 
ries was thus sold to Slavery for three millions, 
which, in this age, is only equivalent to the 
thirty pieces for treachery in an early and more 
important transaction. From thence, orders 
weut forth to insert a new article in the creed 
of the American Democracy, declaring Slave- 
ry one of its constituent parts. Herein lies the 
reason why both divisions of the Democracy 
always send forward their jubilant “ congratu- 
lations to the South, on all occasions of its tri- 
umphs in Slavery.” The three millions and 
the Democracy of the free States were, by the 
same act, assigned over to the dictator of Mex- 
ico, to procure, corruptly, a peace which it was 
supposed would secure the power of the Ad- 
ministration in opposition to the heroes of the 
war, and the Democratic party were thus pla- 
ced in a false position, in which they have ever 
since been congratulating themselves upon the 
blessings expected to be derived from the dif- 
fusion and extension of Slavery. They were 
thus shipwrecked, and ever since have been 
sailing under the murs flag of Slavery. 


Many of our best and most talented young men 
sunk down with a political paralysis under the 


load imposed upon them by the Administration, 
to carry the principles and practice of 
human ere It was their duty to make it 
national and Democratic, to illustrate it in its 
ee into the national Territories by the 

ine of squatter sovereignty. This will ac- 
count for the unfortunate efforts of Mr, Doug- 
las, aided by the Administration, in repealing 
the Missouri Compromise, as well as the weak- 
ness of the position of the late Governor of this 
State, who suffered himself, with the millstone 
about his neck, to be made at once the instru- 
ment and the victim of these atrocious machi- 
nations, the uences of which are now be- 
fore us, p Prcwag. ange the rebellious divis- 
ions of the Democratic i 
mon principles of union or of action, no com- 
mon ground on which they can stand, fearing 
to avow truth and decided opinions, 
mankind, i heretical doctrines and 
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as well as the respect of 
















of the Missouri Compromise—the existence 
and etual disgrace to our national charac- 
ter of the Fugitive Slave Law—the surrender 
of the independence and the venality of the 
| Federal Courts—the ra poke 
liberty—the corruption o n 
yy the subsidies of patronage—the Executive 
interference to prevent the freedom of elections, 
and nominations to office tending to corrupt 
and undermine the elective franchise, which 
lies at the basis of our institutions, and upon 
the free exercise of which the perpetuity of the 
Constitution and the Union altogether depend. 
If the farce of an election of the Emperor of 
the French is recollected, my meaning will be 
more fully appreciated. We have often been 
led to wonder why these fatal and aggressive 
wrongs of Mr. Polk’s Administration were not 
resisted and arrested in Mr. Fillmore’s time. 
The answer is obvious. The towering intellect 
and more towering ambition of Mr. Webster 
controlled it. He was the master-spirit of Mr. 
Fillmore’s organization, as much as Mr. Mar- 
ey was of Mr. Polk’s. He had surveyed the 
ground upon which Mr. Polk stood in relation 
to the Ordinance of ’87, and saw the array of 
the Slave Power which stood also upon it. He 
saw the timid submission of the Democracy of 
the North to Mr. Polk’s policy and patronage. 
He derived hope from it. His ambition was 
stimulated by the signs of the times, and he 
persuaded himself that he could derive power 
and advantage from the same field of opera- 
tion. I need not refer to the denouement of his 
plans. It is too recent to have been forgotten. 
His State abandoned him, and has never since 
kept time to the music of the dead march in 
the tragedy of Anthony Burns. Let it be rec- 
ollected that President Pierce’s Administra- 
tion is essentially only a restoration of Mr. 
Polk’s. They each undertook to carry water 
on both shoulders, and were well drenched on 
both sides, the natural consequence. Having 
contributed my aid to bring them into power, 
T have had satisfaction in approving of some 
of their measures, but I cannot follow them to 
earry Slavery into the temple of Freedom, for 
with my consent Slavery can never be extend- 
ed in this or any other country. I am willing 
to leave it alone where it is—this I regard as 
my constitutional obligation and duty—trusting 
that those whose misfortune it is to be connect- 
ed with it will in their own time discover and 
apply in their own way a humane and practi- 
cal remedy for an evil which, without any fault 
of theirs, they are now suffering. 
I have thus briefly pointed to the history of 
the introduction of the doctrine of Slavery ex- 
tension, as one of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, and referred to the measures and 
consequences resulting from it. While one di- 
vision stoutly repudiates such a principle, they 
always in practice uphold and vote for the 
measures which depend upon and proceed 
from the principle, as on the passage of the 
Nebraska bill. The other division are more 
bold and hardy. They maintain openly, and 
with manly frankness, at least, both the princi- 
ple, the practice, and the measures, while they 
denounce the Administration for not giving to 
them the exclusive benefits of its patronage as 
their reward. The Whig party, as heretofore 
constituted, are also divided, in like manner 
and in similar proportions, by the same means. 
In this state of things among us, the inquiry 
is, What is to be done? Shall we continue our 
hopes of redress and our divisions to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention next year, where we shall 
only again exhibit our weakness and want of 
principle, by our destitution and want of cour- 
age, if not of integrity? Does any intelligent 
man doubt what the result there will be? It is 
already a foregone conclusion. We shall again 
be put on board of a slaver, and compelled to 
navigate the ship by the chart of Mr. Polk's 
Administration, with the Fugitive Slave Law 
as our letter of instructions, for the next four 
years’ voyage. For myself, having the light of 
past experience, and in view of the historical 
facts to which I have alluded, I cannot consent 
to sign the articles. Duty, in my opinion, re- 
quires me to rebel now. If I do not begin the 
voyage, I shall not be liable to be punished for 
mutiny during its progress. 
I prefer now to organize in a true position, 
in order to prepare better for the next cam- 
paign. My reasons, therefore, for continuing 
among those who maintain the Freedom of the 
land, instead of those who profess Freedom 
and practice Slavery, are sufficiently obvious 
to every intelligent and candid mind. In cor- 
dially accepting, therefore, this unsolicited nom- 
ination whjgh the Convention lave so liberally 
and ~ geeceenaaes 4 conferred, it is due that I 
should express my sense of obligation to them 
for their estimate of my capacity to discharge 
the duties of the office. 
For the obliging terms in which you have 
communicated their nomination, you will please 
to accept my best acknowledgments. 
I am, sir, faithfully, your obedient servant, 
A. Many, Jun. 
To T. S. Berry, Esq., Secretary 
of the Republican Convention. 





ONE OF THE UNSPOTTED. 


From the Leckport Journal, October 5. 

How Gov. Hunt voted.—The Silver Gray and 
Hindoo newspapers are engaged in the concert- 
ed task of proving by the power of simple as- 
sertion that Gov. Hunt, last fall, voted the Whig 
ticket. They deny that he voted the Know 
Nothing ticket. Though Know Nothings them- 
selves, they profess to consider it an imputation 
and stain on the Governor to charge him with 
doing as they did. At first blush, this looks not 
a little singuler. As they are his only cham- 
pions, why not claim him as one of their own 
number? The reason is, that they are using his 
name to try to decoy Whigs from the Republi- 
can cause—a cause fully identified with the 
Whigs by the act and ratification of the Whig 
State Convention. But if they should confess 
that Gov. Hunt abandoned the Whig ticket a 
wad ago, they would surrender the only chance 

y which they seek to use him for the advance- 
ment of Hindooism. 
The Niagara Courier has asserted that the 
Governor did not vote the Know Nothing ticket. 
and conveys the idea that he actually labored 
for the success of the regular Whig State nom- 
inations. The truth is, that the Courier and 
Gov. Hunt gave the Whig ticket the same kind 
of support. The Courier kept up the Whig nom- 
inations in its columns till election, but does 
any man pretend that the Courier supported 
that ticket ? It held it up, the more effectuall 
to kill it. It has been asserted that the result 
in Niagara county, which gave Gov. Clark a 
handsome majority, was due to the exertions of 
Gov. Hunt! So far from this being the fact, 
Gov. Hunt held no correspondence whatever 
with the friends of Gov. Clark in Niagara coun- 
ty; he contributed not one cent to the cause; 
he held no consulations with the regular Com- 
mittees in the interest of the Whig ticket, but 
stood off on another tack during the whole cam- 
paign. On the contrary, he was in constant 
communication with the Hindoos; was present 
at the County Convention when the Hindoos 
nominated the editor of the Courier for County 
Clerk, after the split in that Convention—con- 
gratulated the nominee on his success, when 
thus nominated—exerted his influence to bring 
round that nomination, and was a co-operator 
with them, and them only, during the election. 
More than all this, his near friends and shadows 
all worked like slaves to elect the Hindoo coun- 
ty Soe and constantly vilified the Whig State 
ticket. 
In his own election district, where his mighty 
influence was directly felt, Ullmann got 129 
votes, Seymour 88, and Clark only 38. The 
Whigs received in the same district in 1853, on 
State ticket, 120 votes. Was it such men that 
elected Gov. Clark? 

There was not one single other district in the 
county where the Whig vote made such a small 
show as this ! 

Not only did Gov. Hunt’s new friends work 
for the defeat of the Whig ticket—his horses did 
the same service; his team was in active ser 
vice of the: Hindoos, to draw in anti-Clark votes 
during the day of election. 

Nor is this all. Gov. Huni himself voted the 
ticket that bore at its mast-head the Hindoo 
i phics. What names were in that ticket 
can tell except those who had a person- 


no one 
inspection of the contents ; but the exterior, 


2. 


thei ent and heading, were visible to the 

naked eye, and that showed the ticket to be of 

the stripe. That he voted such a look- 

ing ticket we can prove by testimony in a court 

ustice, and by a witness whose word will es- 
any fact capable of being 


established by 





‘Hunt is not entitled to 


_in the issue now forced upon us, either on the 


Eg Ed! poche fey ny or 
a on “ 
ter be told to the marines. : 

e 


py result in Niagara county, which 
laid ee nominee for Clerk in whose behalf 
Hunt took such a lively ititerest, was due to the 
indomitable labors of other men, and Governor 
one sprig of the laurels 


which crown their 8. 





MEETING IN WASHINGTON COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, - 


At a public meeting of the citizens of Venice 
and vicinity, at the Associate Church of Miller’s 
Run, in Washi county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 25th instant, William Berry, Esq., was 
chosen President of the meeting; and John 
Berry, sr., and James Moore, Esq., Vice Pres- 
idents; and Robert McBurney, Secretary. 

After the meeting was duly organized, a ver 
appropriate and feeling address was deliv 
by the Rev, Joseph RK. Thompson, upon the 
subject of Slavery, in which he demonstrated 
its inconsistency with the divine law, its inhu- 
manity, and the necessity of our taking a part 


side of humanity or of despotism. 

After concluding his remarks, the Rev. A. 
Donan, from a committee appointed on the sub- 
ject reported the following preamble and reso- 

utions, which, on motion, were unanimously 
adopted: 

As Slavery is a great evil, as acknowledged 
by all rational and intelligent men— 

Resolved, That we will use all lawful means 
and instrumentalities in our power to oppose 
and do it away. 

Resolved, That we shall have no recourse to 
secret means or to oath-bound secret associa- 
tions, in order to advance the civil, political, 
moral, or religious interests of our country or 
our fellow men. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the with- 
holding of the common rights of citizenship, in 
our country, from any, on account of the place 
of their birth, or on account of whatever pro- 
fession they may make of the Christian religion. 

Resolved, ‘That we will use our influence and 
endeavors to have all the different political par- 
ties in our State, as Democrats, Whigs, and 
Know Nothings, to sink their several names 
and organizations, and join in one grand asso- 
ciation for Freedom, and in opposition to the 
extension of Slavery. 

Resolved, That we will not vote for any to 
be an officer in the Government who will not 
give his voice against the admission of Slavery 
into any of the Territories, and against receiv- 
ing into the Union ey ae slave States, and 
against Slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
against the slave trade amongst the States. 

Resolved, That we will not vote for any be- 
longing to any secret oath-bound society, such 
as that of the At Nothings, to fill any place 
of power or trust in the Government of either 
the Nation or State. 

Resolved, That we will not vote for any to 
be a member of Congress who will not vote for 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

On motion— 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Washington Commonwealth, the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, and the National Era. 

Wo. Berry, President. 
Rost. McBuryry, Secretary. 
September 25, 1855. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 


There was very general, though we think un- 
just, complaint last year among those Demo- 
crats of our State who condemn the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, its authors and its consequences, 
that they were allowed no chance to strike an 
effective blow for Freedom in Kansas, except 
by voting an entire Whig ticket. “ We are op- 
posed to the Slavery Extensionists,” they said, 
“and ready to show our faith by our works ; 
but we are not Whigs, and do not wish to vote 
so as to be counted such. Give us a fairly con- 
structed Anti-Nebraska State ticket, and we 
will support it heartily.” 

Such a ticket has now been made. Nobody 
denies it. The candidates are fairly divided be- 
tween Whigs and Democrats of old, but all now 
Republican. The Platform is simply and pure- 
ly Republican. Free Soil Democrats admit 
that they have been disappointed by the liberali- 
ty and fairness with which they were met at 
Syracuse. And they are now rallying to the 
Republican standard with heartiness and zeal. 
We are confident that the voters for Preston 
King next month, who voted for Horatio Sey- 
mour last Fall, will number tens of thousands. 

The St. Lawrence Republican and the Otsego 
Democrat are leading Democratic journals 
which now support the Republican ticket. The 
Evening Post of last night answered the Presi- 
dent’s Kansas Manifesto in a leader which of 
itself would serve to show that its complacency 
toward “Soft” trimming and truckling has 
been thoroughly exhausted. The Post may or 
may not direcily support the Republican ticket ; 
it manifestly will not oppose it. The Olean 
Journal ak the Cobleskill Journal, hitherto 
adverse, have both hoisted the Republican flag. 
And the St. Lawrence Democrat, issued at 
Canton, the home and grave of Silas Wright, 
which was the last paper in St. Lawrence county 
to cling to the “Soft” cause, has finally re- 
nounced and denounced the recreany of its 
leaders to Freedom, as follows : 

“ We go where Democratic Principles Lead 
the way.— When they disappear, we cease to 
follow.” This is the motto with which the Sz, 
Lawrence Democrat set out, and it is the motto 
we will follow to the end. We gave our support 
to the “Soft-Shell” organization, because we 
supposed more sound Democrats would be found 
in that organization than in any other. We 
believe it will not so turn out—certainly not in 
St. Lawrence county. 

“Principles, not men,” is one of the old Dem- 
ocratic maxims, from which no sound Demo- 
crat can safely depart. We gave to the plat- 
form of principles laid down at Syracuse by the 
“ Soft-Shell ” Convention, a generous interpre- 
tation, and still kept on; but every day and 
every week is multiplying the evidence that the 
“ Soft-Shell ” organization is entirely under the 
control of those who are determined to carry 
their party, and all who adhere to it, into the 
support of the Kansas-Nebraska law, and all its 
odious consequences of Slavery extension. Soon 
after the adjournment of the Soft State Conven- 
tion, the interpretation placed upon the resolu- 
tions by those favorable to Freedom was dis- 
avowed by the General Committee of New York, 
and that Committee declared that it was ex- 
pressty understood that nothing in the Soft res- 
olutions should be construed into opposition to 
the Nebraska bill. 

Well, this was a stumper. But we concluded 
the General Committee was not the party, and 
we would not on their account decide against 
the “Softs.” The Albany Argus—which now 
supports the Softs, though it is in a state of be- 
tweenity as to the Hards and Softs which we 
think by no means enviable—has constantly 
sustained the Nebraska bill, and claimed that 
the “Soft-Shell” party was its true and reliable 
supporters in this State; and the Aé/as has 
about half the time admitted the same fact, 
while its columns the other half of the time 
have been filled with other good and strong 
facts and reasons to justify repudiation of the 
“Soft-Shell” platform, organization, and can- 
didates. 


We have, lastly, a speech made by ex-Govern- 
or Seymour at Tammany Hall, which ig made 
up of two parts. One a distinct and able argu- 
ment, for so unjust a cause, advocating the Ne- 
braska bill, and ridiculously attributing all the 
difficulties and all the mobs and disturbances 
which have excited the country, to “specula- 
tions in town and city lots.” Hear what Gov- 
ernor Seymour says: 

- 8 pe cme struggles in Kansas heretofore 
have had reference mainly to the power of build- 
ing up towns by establishing the sites of the 
capitals and county seats. Those who are ear- 
nestly and deeply anxious on the question of 
Slavery would be somewhat surprised by a 
close and local inquiry into the views and pur- 
poses of parties in Kansas. It may be said the 
numbers which have already gone into Kansas 
from Missouri show that its citizens will mo- 


nopolize this Territory. Hith emigration 
Tene Ldinianteneliod Uy o-htdetenconne 
town lots.” 

This is asking a little too much, even for a 
request made by Governor . We can- 
not stultify to believe that 


Slavery extension has but little or i 


HE 








We have just received this and it ap- 
_ by the papers to be rec by the 

party and their organs at New York and 
Albany as an authoritative exposé of the doc- 


trines of the party. We cannot support them. 
We are opposed to the Nebraska bill, and 


while we have regarded the Prohibitory liquor 
Ww, passed ter, as one which experience 
shows requires modification and amendment, 


yet we are for temperance, and believe that the 
principle of prohibition is right, and that some 
just and proper legal restraint against the in- 
discriminate sale of every kind of poisonous 
liquor is required by the public good. This, 
our readers will bear witness, has been the uni- 
form view expressed by this paper. We can- 
not shift and change our opinions with every 
change of the wind. 
These are good and sufficient reasons why 
we should mapetions the Soft-Shell Convention, 
platform and ticket. If there were no other, 
we might with entire propriety repudiate them 
for these reasons, and refuse to sustain such 
doctrines, or the candidates who adopt and ac- 
cept them ; but there is a still stronger reason, 
one which would be sufficient of itself. We al- 
lude to the action of the Republican Convention, 
and the union of both Whigs and Democrats in 
one glorious Republican party, with a declara- 
tion of principles that no sound Democrat can 
dissent from, and candidates who are capable, 
honest, and true men. 
We were—we will frankly confess it—we were 
suspicious that it might be turned into an opera- 
tion to promote the objects of our old political 
opponents. But we have looked with admira- 
tion and gratification at the proceedings of the 
Republican State Convention. All was open, 
fair, and above-board. The union of all parties 
there consummated, was formed for the preser- 
vation of the principles of constitutional liber- 
ty. Such a union has long been wanted. We 
ublish the Republican platform, and adopt it. 
e put the Republican candidates at the head 
of our paper, and shall support them. We 
enroll the St. Lawrence Democrat as*a volun- 
teer in the Republican party. 





THE ELGIN SETTLEMEMT, CANADA WEST. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I enclose an article, taken from the Toronto 
Globe, full of interest to the colored man and 
his friends. If you will insert it in your col- 
umns, you will do a great favor to a large num- 
ber of persons throughout the country. I “i 
pen to new the writer, who is a respectable 
gentleman at Toronto. His statements may be 
relied upon. Mr. King I have long known by 
reputation. He is doing well for the colored 
population of Canada. I trust that the facts in 
the article will greatly encourage our colored 
friends. They will have fresh experience of the 
truth of the saying, “God helps those who help 
themselves.” They are very encouraging also 
to the friends of the colored man. We are not 
laboring in vain nor spending our strength for 
naught. Give the colored man the opportunity— 
remove crushing disabilities—treat him as equal 
before the law—and he will soon demonstrate 
his native equality. 


Yours, truly, Lewis Tappan. 





A VISIT TO THE ELGIN SETTLEMENT! 


From the Toronto Globe. 

In company with several friends, both male 
and female, I paid a visit lately to the “ Elgin 
Settlement,” and although expecting much, I 
was not prepared to find matters in such a 
flourishing condition. The readers of the Globe 
are already partially acquainted with the histo- 
ry of this Settlement. At different periods, at- 
tempts were made to improve the physical 
and social condition of the colored persons, 
who, having escaped from the despotism of the 
United States Republic, sought an asylum and 
a home on the free soil of monarchical Britain. 
Settlements were formed in different localities, 
but, from some cause or other, none of them 
prospered long—difficulties arose, and it began 
to be surmised that the black man was an in- 
tractable sort of being, incapable of improve- 
ment under any management; and especially, 
that as a tiller of the soil he was utterly useless. 
Several benevolent gentlemen, having delibera- 
ted over the matter, came to the conclusion that 
the experiment had not been fairly and fully 
tested; that there were peculiar circumstances 
which operated prejudicially in the previous 
cases, and that at least another effort should be 
made on a proper scale, and with suitable in- 
strumentalities. Accordingly, about 1848, cer- 
tain individuals in Toronto, Hamilton, and else- 
where, formed themselves into an “ Association 
for the settlement and moral improvement of 
the colored population of Canada,” procured 
an act of incorporation from the Legislature, 
and, with the aid of the Rev. William King, set 
themselves to work out in earnest the contem- 
plated seheme. With this object in view, about 
nine thousand acres of land were selected in 
the township of Raleigh, in the country of Kent; 
and on the 22d October, 1849, some 4,300 
acres of this block were secured from Govern- 
ment. Since that time, additional purchases 
have been made; and the Settlement is now 
six miles long by about three miles wide. The 
lands were divided into lots of fifty acres each, 
and are sold only to actual colored settlers of 
approved moral character at the rate of $24 
per acre. The first instalment has to be paid 
down at the time of purchase, and the balance 
in nine equal annual instalments, with interest. 

On the 3d December, 1849, the first settler 
entered upon this land, and, from that time to 
the present, yearly additions have been made, 
so that almost the whole of the land has been 
occupied by actual settlers. The houses are all 
erected on a uniform plan, after a certain 
model. They stand about 33 feet distant from 
a road 66 feet wide, which runs past each lot 
and are built of round logs, 18 by 24 feet, and 
12 feet high, with a gallery running along the 
length of the front. The space between the 
house and the road is tastefully laid out in grass 
plots or planted with shrubbery—the whole, to- 
panos with a small garden at the end of each 

ouse, being surrounded by a picket fence. 
While none may build houses inferior to the 
model, all may surpass it as far as they please. 
Several have availed themselves of this license, 
and have constructed larger and more com- 
modious dwellings. The first house that at- 
tracted our attention, on entering the Settle- 
ment, was a two-story brick one, which was 
built by Alfred H. Mest, and is kept by him as 
a hotel on Temperance principles. Passin 
this, we soon arrived at the Mission Church an 
School House—smalil, neat buildings, somewhat 
like porter lodges at the entrance of the avenue 
leading up to the dwelling-house of the Rev. 
Mr. King, who resides on the premises, super- 
intending and guiding all the affairs of the 
Settlement. Acting both in a civil and eccle- 
siastical capacity, he is the moving spirit who 
keeps all the parts of the machine, so to speak, 
in harmonious working. . He is regarded 
throughout the settlement as the King whom 
all are bound to obey, and, to judge from what 
I witnessed, the obedience of the settlers was 
no less implicit than their confidence and re- 
spect were sincere and profound. 

In order that education and morality might 
progress pari passu with the physical improve- 
ment around, a school house and church were 
erected at the very commencement of the Set- 
eons and both, I am glad to find, have been 
regularly and well attended throughout. Sev- 
eral of the colored children, of whom 150 have 
been attending school during the year, have 
made very itable progress in their studies. 
and some of them can translate Latin an 


pleasing as it was unexpected. The church is 
under the pastoral care of Mr. King, who is 
paid by the Free Church of Canada. The moral 
condition of Buxton is pase Nothing that 
intoxicates is made or sold on the lands. The 
Sabbath, I am informed, is generally observed 
as a day of a peace and harmony reign 
throughout, e first sounds that greeted our 
ears were those of prayer and praise, a week! 
yer meeting being held in the minister's 
oe On these occasions, there is generally a 
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employed, and all so happy and energetic look- 
ing. There is a com corn attached, 
but it was not in motion during my visit. _Up- 
wards of 100 barrels of pearl ashes were turned 
out of their factory during the last eight months. 
The quantity of land at present clear and under 
fence is 827 acres. There are, in addition, 216 
acres chopped down, and ready for fall and 


spring crops. There is a quantity of 
sown this season, some 180 acres being 
under . Three hundred and forty acres 
aré planted with corn, 50 with 40 
with oats, and 200 with hay, buckwheat, and 
turnips. There is also a considerable quantity 
of bases raised, and it is said to be of a 


sy uality. 

he following is the financial statement of 
the affairs of the Association, as given in the 
eh for the present year: “The present 
liabilities of the Association amount to 
£2,944 19s. 2d.; that is, to Government, for land 
and interest, £2,211 3. 6d.; stockholders, for 
instalments and in’ £733 158. 8d. The 
assets ammount to £3,539 12s. 10d.; that is, for 
land sold, and interest thereon, £3,352 2s. 10d. ; 
land unsold, £187 10s.; leaving a balance of 
assets, to meet the current or ordinary expenses 
of the Association, of £594 13s. 8d.” 

In order to estimate aright the progress that 
has thus been made, it is necessary to observe 
that the settlers have not been permitted to re- 
ceive any extraneous aid. Most of them entered 
the lands destitute of means, and having to rely 
solely on their own labor for support. It is 
wisely said that the spirit of independence will 
thus be generated, and, instead of those begging 
customs which have tended to the ruin of other 
places, habits of industry and frugality will 
prevail. What the colored man needs, on his 
arrival in Canada, is not so much money or 
clothes as the means of earning both for him- 
self. Of course, temporary aid, in many cases, 
is absolutely necessary, but this is only for 
periods of very limited duration. Mr, King and 
the committee, in conducting the affairs of the 
Association, act upon this principle, and they 
do so wisely. 

I might say much more of a similar encourag- 
ing character regarding this settlement, but 
enough has been told to prove that under proper 
management the black man is as capable of 
success, even in agricultural pursuits, as the 
white one, and that the social and moral habits 
of the Ethiopian, when properly directed, are 
not inferior in any respect to those of the Eu- 
ropean. To the gentlemen who, in the spirit 
of benevolence and philanthropy, originated 
this Settlement, and to the Rev. William King, 
who has so wisely and energetically, and with 
such unflagging zeal, carried out their plans and 
intentions, the public are largely indebted. So 
long as the colored man resides amongst us, it 
is of the utmost consequence to society that his 
intellectual and moral faculties be cultivated, 
and that he be allowed the freest scope for the 
acquisition of physical good. By helping him 
to overcome the degrading and brutalizing ef- 
fects of his training while a slave, we thereby 
not merely aid him in exhibiting to the world 
that he is fitted for freedom, but do much to 
hasten that day, which cannot be much longer 
deferred, when the bonds shall fall from the 
limbs of the oppressed, and when all in every 
land shall be put in the possession of those in- 
alienable, because Heaven-given rights, “the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Of our visi’: to Buxton, and of the pleas- 
ant drive along the banks of Lake Erie which 
we enjoyed on our return, we shall long cherish 
many sleaiiag remembrances. 





GENERAL CONVENTION OF RADICAL POLIT- 
ICAL ABOLITIONISTS, 
AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1855. 


of a similar Convention in 


By appointment 
Ayreskin, ew York, in June last. 





The undersigned, a Committee of Arrangements ap- 
pointed by the “Central Abolition Committee,” are au- 
thorized by said Committee to invite a General Conven- 
tion of “Radical Political Abolitionists” in Boston, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, October 23d, 24th, 
and 25th, 1855, for the purpose of discussing the IWegality 
and Unconstitutionality of Slavery, and the Power of the 
Federal Government over Slavery in the States. 

Also, to provide means for propagating the sentiments 
and advocating the measures of “ Radical Political Aboli- 
tionists,” and, if judged best, to organize for that object a 


NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


Among those expected to be in attendance, and take 
part in the proceedings, are Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, 
S. 8. Jocelyn, Frederick Douglass, A. Pryne, L. C. Mat- 
lack, A. G. Beman, the undersigned, and others, who may 
be announced hereafter. 

WILLIAM GOODELL, 
JAMES McCUNE SMITH, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


New York, August 23, 1855. 








DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 
We D. @. 


TTORNEY onec 
A i the Federal Government, 


and other claims on 

LAND W. ANTS OBTAINED. 

pipe pr hid hE 

and OF ner wmese] claims for Bounty Land ce. 
ashington, D. C, ' 


STARLING MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SESSION OF 1855-6. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
i NINTH ANNUAL SESSION of this Institution 
will commence WEDNESDAY, October 17th, and 
continue five full months. 
CULTY. 


FA 
8. M. SMITH, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice, 
and Dean 


FRANCIS CARTER, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
J W. HAMILTOR Meg “oo 

% A . D., Professor of Surgery. 
JOHN DAWSON, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 


Pere, 
. L. THRALL, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

THEO. G. WORMLEY, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxico' 


8. LOVING. M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
EXPENSES. 
Fees, including the dissecting and Matricula- 
tion Tickets -  - + 2 «© « - $63 
Boarding, including lights and fuel, from $2.50 
to $3 per week, for twenty weeks - - $50 to 60 


108 to 123 


rosecute Bounty Land 











All letiers of eacey be addressed to 
455 8. M. SMITH, Dean of the Faculty. 


LAND WARRANTS WANTED. 
J. T. NEELY, 


Attorney and General Agent for Claimants, 
Washi: City, D. C., 

ILL ALWAYS PAY THE HIGHEST MARKET 

rices for Land Warrants properly assigued and 

forwarded to him through the Mail ; remittances promptly 

made, by return Mail, in drafts on any of the Northern or 

Southern Banks, as rétuested and directed by the Parties 
forwarding the same. 

He will give prompt attention to the Examination and 
Prosecution of a class of Claims inst the Govern- 
mént upon reasonable terms, ifsnecessful—if not,no charge 
will be made. 

Land Warrants selling at $1.11 per acre. 

He refers to Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and to the Heads of the various Deparlments of the Gen- 
eral Government 444 








IOWA LANDS. 

APITALISTS and others, wishing to make invest- 

ments in IOWA L , can do so through the un- 
dersigned. Holders of Land Warrants can have them 
loaned to actual settlers, on one and two years time, at 
FORTY PER CENT. INTEREST ; and as the title is in 
the person furnishing the Warrants, the investment is 
perfectly safe. Lands selected, and all business pertain- 
ing to Land agony promptly attended to. 

ANDREW J. STEVENS & CO., Bankers, 
Fort Des Moines, lowa. 
Refer to— 


E. W. Clark, Dodge, & Co., New York. 
Bank of Albany, Albany, New York. 

J. M. Clarke & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Cook & Sargent, Davenport, lowa. 
Green, Thomas, & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


City Bank of Racine, Wisconsin. 447 


COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Washington City, D. C. 


HE undersigned will devote himself assiduously to the 
prosecution of claims against the Government of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1855,) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitution, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upon any regulation of an 
ecutive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any of its officers or agents. All claims against the Gov- 
ernment must henceforth be prosecuted in this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court, and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the Furpose, the claimant will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The undersigned will also continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the other courts of the District. 

M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
44 street, Washington city, D. C. 

P. S. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 
members of Congress. 25—lam 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
At Norwich, Conn. 


C. B. WEBSTER, A. M., M. D., PRINCIPAL. 








OCATION.—Norwich is known to be one of the most 

4 beautiful and healthy towns in New England, com- 
bining to an unusual degree the advantages of both city and 
country. 

Day School.—The Day School, under the present Princi- 
pal, has been in operation during the last nine years. For 
the past three years, Boarding has been connected with it. 

Family Department.—Mrs. Webster, who has had long 
experience in teaching and in the training of young ladies, 
will give her undivided care to the interests of the Institu- 
tion. A large and commodious house, pleasantly situated 
will be open on the first of April next, where the schoo! 
will be continued, with increased facilities for the comfort 
and improvement of the pupils. Every effort will be made 
to enforce habits of order and punctuality, to inculcate a 
truly lady-like deportment in every voy i and to throw 
around the members of the family the influences of a well- 
ordered Christian home. 


Juvenile Department.— For the very young, who may have 
been ived of parental care, our endeavor will be to pro- 
vide a home which shall, as far as possible, supply the loss 
they have sustained. The number will never be so large 
that each individual may not receive the particular super- 
vision of the heads of the family. 

Physical Training.—A watchful care will be exercised 
over the physical as well as mental culture of the pupils— 
constant reference being had to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and constitution. Whatever the intellectual attain- 
ments, but little can be enjoyed or accomplished in life 
without a sound physical system. Abundant opportunit 
will be afforded for rettred exercise in the open air ; ion will 
also be given lessons and practice in calisthenic exercise, 
so admirably adapted to promote grace of motion and de- 





NEW SINGING BOOK FOR 1855-6. 
ONE THOUSAND TUNES AND ANTHEMS, 


L B. WOODBURY’S GREAT WORK, 


THE CYTHARA. 


For sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers 
generally. 


The Publisher will, on the receipt of sixty cents, post- 
age stamps, mail single copies to Teachers, tor examina- 
tion, and prepay the postage thereon. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
23 Park Row, New York City. 
EVERY READER, SCHOLAR, AND CRITIC, 
EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD, 
That has read it, expresses but one opinion on 
MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM, 
BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS; 
Which is, that it is 
UNRIVALLED IN INTEREST, 
UNEQUALLED IN POWER. 


One volume 12mo. Price $1.25. 


Twelve thousand already sold. 
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For sale by all booksellers and News Agents. 
iEpsingle copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 
MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, and 
107 Genesee sireet, Auburn. 


SEMINARY FOR BOTH SEXES, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

REV. G. W. QUEREAU, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 

HIS is one of the highest grade of Academies. Eight 
Sy competeht Teachers have continual oversight of the 
Students, and sit at the same tables. There is an English 
and Classical department, and a Ladies’ Graduating 
Course; a large Library, Cabinet, Apparatus, &c. The 
courses of stu y are extensive and thorough ; the location 
unrivalled, and remarkably easy of access. Terms mod- 
erate. 

Winter Term begins November 1st; Spring Term, Jan- 
uary 17th. No vacation between them. For Circulars, 
address the Principal. 

458 PRESTON BENNET, Secretary. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES. 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY; 


” 
A TOUR AMONG THE PLANTERS. 
BY C. G. PARSONS, M. D. 

HIS is not a romance, but a true record of facts, seen 
T and learned, during an extensive tour through the 
nt Physician. It is truly 
se who believe that the 
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Southern States, by an intelli 
an extraordinary volume. 


system of Slavery has been caricatured in the novels of 


the day, would do well to sit down to a calm and dispas- 
sionate perusal of these FACTS from real life. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
458 117 Washington street, Boston. 


CORA AND THE DOCTOR; 
OR, 
Revelations of a Physician’s Wife. 


GREEABLY to promise, we opened “a new vein” on 
A the 18th of September, and 2,000 lbs. of the richest ore 
were taken from it on the first day; since which time, we 








have found it opera he to ben gt demand. 4 

CORA AND THE DOCTO: 1 be, as we predicted, 
a book of mark. The fourth thousand is now ready, The 
Reviewers are delighted with it. Read what they say: 

A story which displays great skill and good taste in the 
writer Daily yr dg an 

It has rarely been our lot to peruse a more intensely in- 
teresting book than this.— We Journal, 
ikea eaureathonn creer els 

ts, our to wi a rt 

roveaiings--leMlabiate Garin, Philadelphia. 

One of the most interesting volumes that has lately been 
issued from the American press.—Boston Herald. 

A charming written volume, which will amply repay @ 
perusal Baby British Whig, Canada. 

The it leaves behind is pure and refreshing.— 
Chrtation Minn, Portland. 


If our judgment is not greatly at fault, Cora and the 
ri 
Doctor  peave ta be One Of the mipet popula sto es of 
It is indeed a book power, poetry, elegance, and 
Christian eee, among thousands.— Evening 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
458 117 Washington street, Boston. 
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v ions.—There will be a vacation of six 
weeks from the last Wednesday of July. The remainder 
of the year will be divided imto sessions of eleven weeks 
each, separated by short vacations. Boarding scholars 
can remain during the short vacations, if they wish, with- 
out extra charge. Pupils will be received at any time, but 
for no shorter period than one-half the demic year. 
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IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIEs, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By A. Rawyey, No. 195 Broadway, 
JOHNSON’S GREAT WORK FOR SCHOOLS, 


Being a series of 


TEN LARGE PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS 
Each 34 by 51 inches, ’ 
Neatly ee lease ne ar reeenigl 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Academies, 


IMIS work, in its plan and arrangement. j 
new, em wine, besides severe cS 





en! itirely 
“ Ai OTiginal illustra. 
tions, all the essential di contained in the . 

and commonly used Text Books upon this branch of, ~ 
cation, numbering about three hundred drawi ngs illustra. 
tive of all the ape outline principles of Natural Scien. 
ces, as generally taught in schools and academies. 
It has been the especial aim of the author to make each 

diagram as simple as possible, without omitting any part 
necessary to give a clear illustration of the essential lon 
or prineiple to be explained. Each Chart or Drawing j 

numbered. The Charts are accompanied with a Kee of 
Explanation, designating the several diagrams, showin 

what each illustrates, and in some instances giving in 
brief the essential explanation. _ 

e Key an arts are not intended to ta 
of a regular text book, but to accompany etd rye 
instructor in teaching and the =p in learning and r ; 
taining the principles contained in the regular text boc i. 
The ingenious teacher, however, will be able to impart, 
and the scholar to retain, more instruction with the chart, 
and without the text book, than with the text book and 
without the charts. 2 
They are especially designed to supply 1 $ 

scholar and teagher, in the becuse Of the spn! 
which is too expensive to be generally adopted. Of the 
common schools and academies'that have now come 0 
be in great need of it, hardly one in a thousand can afford 
the a many thousand dollars being required to 
buy what is represented by these charts, which serve the 
general purposes of a complete apparatus, and whieh, in 
some respects, answer better, delineating many things 





Se latier, could not be shown at all in the 
The Charis are printed with white lines in black 


round, and most of the diagrams colored, maki 
Tistihetly visible from ome peat of the hen Sy 
rooms — preventing them from becoming soiled beside 
as a neat, lively, and ornamental appearance 

N. B. Active, ente rising men wanted, to sell these 
Charts throughout the United States and Canadas, to whom 
a very liberal inducement wil! be offered, . 

For terms and full particulars, address 


A. RANNEY, Publisher, 


No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
CINCINNATI RETREAT FOR THE IN. 
SANE. 


Ph. charge of EDWARD MEAD, M.D., Editor of the 
American Psychological Journal, Lecturer on Insanity 
and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics and 
formerly of Materia Medica, &c. ™ 
; This institution is open for the reception of patients. It 
is a select establishment, presenting superior edvantages 
None but quiet patients are admitted. The long experi- 
ence of the Superintendent &8 @ practitioner and teacher 
affords a guaranty of kindly care and the most snecessfy! 
treatment. 
Terms made known on application to Dr. MEAD, Cin. 
420 
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cinnati, Ohin. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP. 
PARATUS, 


ANUFACTURED BY C. B, WARRING, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Catalogues gratis. 446 


FREE LABOR GOODS. 


df byw undersigned has greatly improved his facilities for 
the supply of STAPLE DRY GOODS OF FREE- 
LABOR MATERIAL, by the addition of a Mill, stocked 
with new and superior machinery, which turns out a ya- 
riety of well-made fabrics, all cotton, and a mixture of 
cotton and wool. These goods are offered to dealers at 
market rates. Likewise, an assortment of Groceries. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
451 Corner of Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia. 


FURNITURE, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


WOULD respectfully inform the citizens of Cuyahoga 
and adjoining counties, that I have opened a Wholv- 
sale and Retail 


FURNITURE HOUSE, 
No. 45 Bank street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and request all persons in want of Furniture to give me 
a call, as I am determined to undersell any other house 
in the city. Country dealers will find it to their advan- 
tage to call on me before making their selections, as I am 
prepared to fill all orders on short notice, and at lowest 
rates. J. M. DUDLEY. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAN., 


A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
E. 8. HAMLIN and A. M. GANGEWER, Editors. 


The Columbian is a weekly newspaper, published ever 
Wednesday, on a handsome sheet, 1 ho oie of Colum 
7 yaw ey oor of the State. 

n Politics, it will advocate the cause and support the 
policy of the Independent Democracy; it will 7 to se- 
cure the Rights of Man, and will oppose whatever yiolates 
or tends to violate the Equulity of Rights. It will oppose 
Class Legislation, Involuntary Personal Servitude, and all 
the various devices by which the few seek to subjugate the 
many to their rule. It it will aim to spread abroad the 
blessings attendant upon Free Labor and Free Institutions. 
Recognising the law of Progress, it will lend its hearty 
support to every practicable and just measure for the pro- 
motion of Industrtal Prosperity, Peace, Liberty, Education, 
Temperance, and the welfare of the Agricultural and work- 
ing classes. 

1 is a well-known fact, that the Slave Power, that stu- 
pendous Monopoly, which grows fat on the unpaid labor 
and degradation of the enslaved race, has for years sought 
to extend its dominion by the increase of Slave soil. For 
this purpose it involved us in a War with Mexico, it has 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, a compact made sacred 
by the favor of a generation of men; and it now seeks to 
establish itself permanently in Kansas, on soil heretofore 
free. It is from its nature aggressive; and it behooves 
the People to take measures to stay its progress. This 
power, grown haughty by success, elects our Prezidenis, 
controls our Politics, dictates our Foreign and Domestic 
Policy, moulds our Politicians, and bends the so-called 
National Parties to achieve its purposes. The signs of the 
times indicate that new combinations are forming to sub- 
ject anew the free spirit of the North to the machinations 
of this ~~ Monopoly. 

Tha Columbian will be an advocate of personal, civil 
and religious Liberty, without regard to race or creed; it 
will give no sanction te secret (oath-bound) political com- 
binations to control the ballot-box, whether under the diree- 
tion of Priests or others, regarding them as of dangerous 

















Notice of removal will be expected at least one month be- 
fore the time of leaving. 
TERMS. 

For Board, including fuel, lights, washing, &c., and for 
Tuition in alf the branches of a thorough English Educa- 
tion, with the Ancient Languages, $200 per ann., in quar- 
terly payments. Ex e Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Oil Painting, at the charge of their teachers. 
Use of Piano per quarter, $3. 

It may be stated, for the information of those parents 
who wish to place their sons and daughters near each 
other, that there is also in Norwich a Family School for 
Boys, ot the highest order, under the charge of the Rev. 


Charles E. Abbott. 
REFERENCES. 


Rev. Alvan Bond, D. D. Norwich. 

Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 

Rev. H. P. Arms, Norwich. 

Rev. A. C. Washburn, Agent American Bible Society. 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, Norwich. 

Rev. W. F. Morgan, Rector Christ Church, Norwich. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., Concord, N. H. 

Rev. C. P. Bush, Norwich. 

Rev. Chs. E. Abbott, Prin. Boy’s Family School, Norwich. 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, pay ee | L. I. 

Prof. John D. Philbrick, State Supt. Com. Schools. 
Hon. L. F. 8. Foster, U. S. Senator, Norwich. 
Hon. John A. Rockwell, Norwich. 

Col. A. 8. Williams, Detroit, 

Charles Johnson, Esg., Norwich. 

William Burnet, a Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ralph Farnsworth, M. D., Norwich. 

Gen. William Williams, Norwich. 


Norwich Conn., Janwary 1, 1855. 446 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Early Copies Secured. 

EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the daily journal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the living inter- 
est and excitement of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and _reli- 
able history of current events; and, as such, in addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 

aracter, we urge them upon the consideration of the 
reading public. 

Arrangements are now 
Tre Pe of early sheets from l 
which we are enabled to place all our Reprints m the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
very large outlay on our part, we shall continue to furnish 
ihe Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz: 

For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- - $3 

For any two of the four Reviews - 5 

For.any the four Reviews 

For all four of the Reviews 

For Blackwood’s M i ag 

For Blackwood and Reviews * 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10 

(>> Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Money current in the State where issued will be received 
at par. 


CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above pri- 








rmanently made for the 
¢ British Publishers, by 


coon 


ces will be allowed to clubs ordering, direct from L. Scott 


& Co., four or more copies of any one or more of the above 

works. Thus: four copies of aks or of one Re- 

view, will be sent to one address for $9; four copies of 
the four Reviews and j and so on. 

i ant th k ll 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works wi 

rough agents, free postage. When sent 

bp anlit ake Gostage to any pert ot Pa United States will 

be but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 

fourteen cents Syed for each of the Reviews. 

communications should 


Remittances a ye : always be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to 
: LEONARD SCOTT & co., 
No. 5&4 Gold street, New York. 


N.B. pete i Sey ame and have 
now for the “ FARMER’S GUIDE, by whnx4 
hens, of burgh, and the late Prof. Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, 


complete in two volumes, royal oc- 
tav 14 steel and 600 wood en- 
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d y under a Republican form of Government. Chris- 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the Individual 
Rights and Duties of every man, and we believe in the 
right of privatej udgment in all matters, whether of reli- 
gion or politics. We regard Slavery, and the issues in- 
volved in it, as the great Political Question of the Day, and 
we trust the People will beware of all combinations calcu- 
lated, if not designed, to call off their attention from this 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap, some of those who hate Oppres- 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors. Believ- 
ing the principles of equal and exact justice which we ad- 
vocate to be right, and such as God approves, and invo- 
king His guidance to advance them, we commend our en- 
terprise to the favor of all friends of Human Progress. 

The Columbian, while occupying a decided position in 
Politics, will contain various Literary, Miscellaneous, and 
News articles of interest. It shall be our aim to make it 
a good Family Newspaper, and we trust the friends of the 
cause will endeavor to increase its circulation. 

Letters containing subscriptions, &c., may be forwarded 
by mail at my risk, to be addressed to 

A. M. GANGEWER, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advanes. 
One copy,one year - - Ee é «ai eG 
Three copies,one year - - + + + - 85 
Five copies, one year . wa my 8 ee lo 8 
Ten copies, one year ott es «6 « B 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents commis- 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each semi-yearly 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. 

Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the persons 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. When a club of subscribers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made to it on ths 
same terms. 431 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road 10 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland ; it has 
a large stream of water running entirely through the farm, 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill or 
manufacturing purposes. ‘ 
The ve land will be sold at a By bargain. Apply 
to . A. PEUGH, or te 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Nov. 16 


Printers of the Era. 
5O 000 C.B. HUTCHINSON’S perfected §TAV BE 
. CUTTER and STAVE JOIN TER. The 
Stave Cutter is admitted to be the best in use; and the 
above sum will be paid for any Jointer extant at all com- 
parable with this, jointing flat or curved staves, whether 
rived, cut, or sawed, both edges at once, giving the de- 
sired bilge and bevel, whether wide or narrow, 8t the rate 
of 7,000 a day to a hand. B. MILBURN, W ashingia® 
City, proprietor for Western, North Western, and South 
Western States, and all the Territories. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 
BANKER AND GENERAL AGENT, 
Hudson, St. Croiz Co., Wisconsin, 

LL buy and sell Land Warrants, enter Lands at 


the Land Office, locate Land Warrants. pay Taxes 
ands, and transact all the business of a Genera 


—? 











on 


Agency. sit 
Feferences Hon. Edward Kent, Bangor; Hon. Williax: 
Willis, Portland; P. W. Chandler, Esq., Boston ; Davi 
Pingra, Esq., Salem; Ivison & Phinney, 178 Fulton - ” 
New York ; William H. Allen, Esq., Pres. Girard Col ee. 
Philadelphia; Alison Owen, Esq., Cincinnati ; Hon. 8. ?: 
Benson, A gy vend D.C. 451 
Hudson, Wis., May 21, 1855. 


NEW VOLUMES 
FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
don - inhow veh and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 


(Monthly,) May, 1855 
with North British for May, 152% 
reer yr Pica for 


and the other Reviews and 
July, 1856, 


RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 0 
Blackwood, $3 a year, Blackwood and one 
—— or any two heviews' $5. The four Reviews and 

Blackwood, $10. i 
Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advanc®) 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post ONT" 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Nat aoe 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty- 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address ' 
L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New Y " 4 
i tion the above in your next notices; 
also, § ee eet ‘the "present is a favorable time for ne 
subscribers to begin. i sae of theif 
i nding such copies 0 
iL Editors will oblige by se ns! sepaidta, ond ‘hose 


as contain notices, etc., of 
. wi duet Washes <i oa vieinity 8UP* 
plied free of postage, by RY. 
TAYLOR & MAU 
STEAM GAUGES, 
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